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NEW 


MUSIC-ENGRAVING. 
(STEAM-PRINTING.) 
50 PER CENT. CHEAPER. 
EXHIBITED IN 


PARIS, VIENNA, AND PHILADELPHIA, 


Superior to Pewter Plates and Metal-Types. 
Post Free SPECIMENS and ESTIMATES per Return. 
1. COPIES and REPRINT supplied at NOMINAL Cost. 
2. SALE of COPIES on COMMISSION. 
3. PUBLISHING on ROYALTY, PUSHING SALE, &c. 
The first and only House advertising fixed prices to bring pub- 
lishing within the reach of every one. 
SONG, PIANO-PIECE, &c., (Encravine, Print, anp Paper.) :— 
Four Pages, incl. Title, 100 Copies (fol.) £1 8s. Od. 
The following 100 Copies £0 4s. Od. 
ANTHEM, PART-SONG, KYRIE, HYMN, &c. 
Four Pages, incl. Heading, 100 Copies (oct.) £1 2s. Od. 
The following 100 Copies £0 2s, Od. 
TITLES or SPECIAL DESIGN, 1n Cotours or Brack, with 
Portraits, Views, &c., Orarorto, Cantata, CHorus and 
Banp-Parts, Books of any kind, &c., and larger orders on 
Special Terms. 


All the ‘work being done on our own premises, and having made the most 
careful arrangements, assisted by Enxcraic Licut, for the Promprest and Most 
Srexvy Detivery of the largest orders, our Patent Process surpasses any other 
establis.ment in Europe, based upon the old system of ‘‘ PuncHine” (errone- 
ously called Engraving), and ‘‘ Tyrg-Szrrtine.” 


PATENT PAPER-TYPE COMPANY, 
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Crown 8vo., Cloth, Price 2s. 6d. 


WAGNERISM: A PROTEST 


Y 
MAJOR H. W. L. HIME, R.A., F.R.S. 
‘This is by far the best ‘ Protest’ we have yet seen against the extravagance 


and self-assertion of Wagner and his advocates, Major Hime has written in a 


vein of sarcasm which hits hard now and again, and renders his book very pleasant 
reading.” — Orchestra. 

“One of the most piquant and amusing productions ofitskind. .. , We cannot 
do full justice to, or even convey a complete idea of, such a workas Major Hime’s 
in a brief paragraph ; but it is a book worth reading for its own sake, apart from 
the controversy which has given rise to it.” —G@Graphic. 


_London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & OO, 
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GEORGE WITHERS & CO. 


(Late of Coventry Street), 
WHOLESALE IMPORTERS OF 


From Roms, Papua, AND NAPLEs. 
A FINE COLLECTION OF ITALIAN INSTRUMENTS. 
Bows, Cases, Music Stands, &c. See Price Lists, 


51, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON: 
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THE SCHOLASTIC PROTECTION AGENCY. 
Chief Office—32, Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 


1. This Agency has been formed to enable GOVERNESSES, SCHOOL- 
MASTERS, and TUTORS to obtain all the advantages offered by General 
Protection Societies without the usual vexatious routine and delay. 

2. To undertake the Collection of Debts on the following inclusive terms, vis.— 

For Collection of Debts in Great Britain and Ireland— 

On Sums between £2 and £20 Five per cent. 

On Sums between £20 and £50 Two-and-a-half per Cent. 

On all Sums over £50 One per Cent. 

on the amount recovered. 
Subscribers’ attention is particularly directed to the fact that this small inclusive 
Commission will cover all legal costs incurred. No advance of Court Fees required. 

8. To undertake the Liquidation of Insolvent Estates, and to arrange Com- 
yostiene with Creditors when a failure has occurred through circumstances 

eyond the control of a Debtor. 

4. To keep a Register, for the Inspection of Subscribers, containing all 
Registered Information obtainable, such as Assiguments, Bankruptcies, Bills of 
Sale, County Court Judgments, Liquidations, &c. 

This Agency will also make special enquiries as to the status or PRESENT 
ADDRESS of any person. SPECIAL FEATURE—All Debts paid to the Agency 
are ag ted remitted to the Subscriber the SAME WEEK as received. 

The Managers at the Head and Branch Offices may be consulted at any time 
without charge or expense to the Subscribers. The Agency has Correspondents 
in all the — Towns in Great Britain and Ireland, Accounts Audited ; Books 
Posted ; Liquidation and Bankruptcy Meetings attended ; Businesses Trans- 
ferred ; Partnerships Negotiated ; and Insurances of every description WNT TL 
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Secretary. Canvassers and Travellers in London and Provinces wi ; yy 
pores ly, to the Secretary at the Head Office, 32, ll Street, W., or to Mr. 
Jolah, 30, Budge Row, E.C., or to Mr. J.J. Broadb 27, Brazennose Street, 
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NOLLEGE OF ORGANISTS.—On Tuesday, Feb. 6th, 
J) at8,E Prout Esq., B.A., will reada paper on “The Combination of 
Orchestra and Organ, especially in Church Music.” On Tuesdays Feb. 20th, 
27th, March 6th and 13th, at Seach evening. Prof. G. A. Macfarren, Mus. Doc, 
will give a course of Four Lectures with musical illustrations on Bach's * Twenty 
Four Preludes and Fugues in all keys,” the work issued 18 years after the * Equal 
Tempered Clavier.’ Members and friends admitted by cards of membership. 
The above meetings will be held at the Holborn Town Hall, Gray’s Inn Road. 
FE. H. TURPIN, Hon. See. 
95, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


| JULIA JONES (Soprano), 
A CONCERTS, &e, 


For ORATORIOS, 


149, Bridge Road, Battersea, London, S.W. 


\ ADAME CLARA WEST (Soprano) and Miss LOTTIE | 


WEST ‘Contralto) for Oratorio, Cantata, Ballads, &c. ; Town'or Country. 
Address, Beethoven Villa, King Edward Road, Hackney. 


M R. SINCLAIR DUNN (Scottish Tenor), For ORA- 
i TORIOS, CONCERTS, and his English, Irish, and Scottish Entertain- 
ments, &c., 36, Seymour Place, Bryanston Square, W. 


\ ISS FUSSELLE (Soprano), Pupil of Madame Sainton- 
\ Dolby, can now accept Engagements for Orchestral, Oratorio, er Ballad 
Concerts—37. Harrington Square, Hampstead Road, N.W. 


\ ISS CLARA MARNI, R.A.M. For Concerts, Oratarios, 
i Dinners, &c., 32, Newington Green, N. mee 3 
\ Iss EMILY PAGET (Soprano, R.A.M., Certificated 
it and Medallist for Singing.) For Engagements for Oratorios, Ballad 
Concerts, &c. Address, 19, Lloyd Square, London. 
‘f\ELLOIST wanted in old established Quartet, particulars 
J) personally before 6 p.m, at WOODFALL’S, 79, Newgate Street, E.C., or 
in writing. 


MISS LILY MARSHALL-WARD (Soprano). 
MISS JESSIE MARSHALL-WARD (Contralto). 

For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, 80, Addison Street, Nottingham. 
Envaved: Nottingham, December 25th and January 6th; Stourbridge, 22 
“ Psyche"); Burton-on-Trent, 23 (“ Messiah"’); Utoxeter, March (** Ehjah”). 
Engacements pending. Kettering, Newport Plymouth, &c. 


SMALL COLLECTION OF MUSICAL WORKS FOR 
i Sale, including Schumann's Music and Musicians, cost 8s. 6d., offered at 
ia Gd. ; Edward's Lyrical Drama, 2 vols, cost 24s., offered at 6s. 6d. ; Hueffer 
The Troubadours, cost 12s, Gd., offered at 6s. ; Musical Criticism and Biograpiny, 
by Eaton, cost 7s. 6d., offered at 3s, ; Life of Mendelssohn, cost 5s., offered at 
3, Gd. ; Parke’a Musical Memoirs, 2 vols, offered at 58. 6d.; Musical Tales, 
Sketches, etc., 2 vola, by Polko, cost 7s. 6d. each, offered at 38. each ; Beethoven's 
Symphonies critically and sympathetically discussed, by Teetgen, cost 3s. 6d., 
offered at 1s. 6a. ; Musical Sketches Abroad and at Home, by John Ella, cost 
Ts. d., offered at 3a. 6d. ; Dictionary of Musiciaus, 2 vols, half morocco, published 
by Sainsbury and Co., cost about 248.. offered at 7s. Gd. ; Catalogue of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society's Library, offered at 23.; Brinsmead's History of the Pianoforte, 
offered at 1s. 6d. ; An Unrequited Love, an Episode in the life of Beethoven, by 
Ludwig Nohl, cost 10s, Gd., offered at 34. ; Treatise on Music, by an Amateur, 
cost 7s. Gd., offered at Is. 6d. ; Memoirs of H. F. Chorley, 2 vols, cost 24s., 
offered at 6s. 6d. ; Life of Franz Schubert, by Wilberforce, cost 10s. 6d., offered 
at 3s.; Hiles’ Treatise on Ha:mony, 3rd edition of Harmony of Sounds, cost 
Se, dd., offered at 2s. 6d. ; Chorley’s National Music of the World, cost 8s. 6d., 
offered at 38. ; Olipbant’s Musa Madrigalesca, cost about 10s, 6d., offered at 3s. ; 
Autobiography of Louis Spohr, 2 vols in one, cloth, quite new, pub 15s., price 6s. ; 
Life of F. Schubert, pub 10s, 6d., price 88.; Letters of Distinguished Musicians, 
pub 14s,, price 5s. ; Sutherland Edwards, The Lyric Drama, 2 vols, pub 24s., 
price 6s. 6d.; Dr. Adolf Bernahard Mark’s General Musical Instruction, pub 
6s. 6d., price 3s. ; Busby’s Dictionary of Music, price 1s. 6d., and a quantity of 
Piano and Organ Music Oratorios, all in good condition. List will be sent on 
receipt of stamped envelope, or may be seen by arrangement with H. Lavender 
Fonthill House, 808, Clapham Road, 58.W. 


Composrp By G. W. MARTIN. 

‘No composer since the days of Dr. Callcott has obtained so many prizes as 
Mr. Martin.’ "— Times, 

** Any of these compositions would adorn any miscellaneous concert in which 
it might be introduced.”—Daily News. 

PRIZE GLEES FOR MIXED VOICES, 
Price 2d. each. 

6. Sweet minstrel of the wouds. 
6. Meek twilight. 
7. Now the Golden morn, 


. Haste, ye soft gales. 
. All hail, thou Queen of night. 
. Busy, curious, thirsty fly, 
Merry month of June. 
JOURNAL OF PART-MUSIC. 

Ihd. each. Double numbers, 3d. each. 
1. Come, let us all a-maying go, 64. The Army and Navy. (Double 
1. Let not dull, sluggish sleep, | number.) 
8. The Farewell. 65. The Rifle. (Double number.) 
49. The Echo | 82. Warrior Norseman. 
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50. Sweet Day. 88. The Memory of the Past. 
51. The Cuckoo. (Double number. ) 

63. Our Saxon fathers, 90. The Bridge. 

54. Roses Red. 


4. Softly shines the pleasant moon, 
59. Hemlock Tree. 


| 
} 114. Try again. 
60. Go to the ant. 115. The German Fatherland. 
62. The Evening Star. Double 116. The German Marseillaise. 
number.) | 117. The French Marseillaise. 
63. Defence, not Defiance. ' 119. Wake, ye lovers of freedom. 


LONDON: F. PITMAN, 20, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


a) ’ 
AINSWORTH’S PATENT ACTION 
FOR ATTACHING ORGAN PADALS TO A PIANOFORTE 
Is pronounced by organists who have had organ pedals attached 
with other so-called Actions to be far and away the best, and the 
pedals, what they termed before worse than useless, are now a 
most pleasant auxilary to their duties. 





DRAWINGS, FULL AND EXPLICIT EXPLANATIONS, AND PRICES OF 
ACTION AND ORGAN PEDALS FREE. 


Address— 
JOHN AINSWORTH, Inventor and Patentee, 
BRINSCALL, CHORLEY, L. 





CRAMER'S 


NEW PIANOFORTES, 


FROM SIXTEEN GUINEAS 





B. CRAMER & CO. believe that they have 

¢ solved the problem of combining THE GREATEST 

ATTAINABLE EXCELLENCE with DURABILITY and MODERATE 

cost, in the NEW PIANOFORTES now being 

issued from their factory. A writer in an Illustrated 

Paper says, in an Article entitled, “‘ How to Purchase 
a Pianoforte :” 


“The surest way to get a really good Pianoforte, made of the 
best materials, is to purchase one by a good Maker. Never buy a 
Pianoforte that is specially advertised, or you will assuredly be 
taken in. Should you wish to take an Instrument on the Hire 
System, you may obtain one that would do credit to the Maker 
and service to the Purchaser upon the plan of the Three Years’ 
System, originated by Messrs. Cramer anv Co., whereby periodical 
payments are taken until the whole amount is paid.” 


PIANOFORTES BY ALL GOOD MAKERS. 


Nothing supplied but what is of the highest 
and most satisfactory quality. 


Exchanged any time within Three Months 
without loss to the Purchaser. 





CRAMER’S ORGANS, 
FOR CHURCH, CHAMBER, OR CHANCEL, 


Are supplied on their Three Years’ System as under :— 


School Choir Organ. 3 Stops os -. from 3 0 Oper quarter. 
No.1. Cabinet Organ. 4 Stops .. ; = €¢@t « ~ 
No. 2. Do. Do. Manuals. 7 Stops = 990 ,, - 
No. 3. Do. Do. Do. mw os 1212 0 ,, - 
Studio Organ. 2 Manuals. 5 Stops Pm a 7— et? w om 
No.1, Chamber Organ. 4 Stops .. - 7:9 : ° 
No. 2. Do, Do, ae e a BR @ w 9 
No, 3. Do. Do. DP os o oe pe 4S 6 xs - 
No, 4. Do. Do. 2 Manuals. 18Stops ,, 3413 0 ,, +o 


Full detaiied Illustrated Price List on application. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.,, 


LONDON: Regent Street,W.; Bond Street, W.; Moorgate 
Street, E.C.; High Street, Notting Hill, W. 
LIVERPOOL: Church, Street, 


CRAMER’S 


INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, & AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Specially adapted for ALL EXTREME CLIMATES, and carefully prepared 
to RESIST THE ATTACKS OF ALL INSECTS. 


PIANOFORTES ... — eee 
AMERICAN ORGANS (8 stops)... 45 Gs. 
HARMONIUMS (12 stops)... ... 85 Gs. 


Packing Cases, Insurance and Freight to Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
or Colombo, £8 8s, 





565 Gs. 


J. B. CRAMER & C0., 


REGENT STREET, W.; BOND STREET W. 
MOORGATE STREET, E.C.; 
Anp HIGH STREET, NOTTING HILL, W. 
CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
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LIFE OF BEETHOVEN. 


By LOUIS NOHL. 
Translated from the German by Joun J. Lator. 


Beethoven now went to work in earnest, and this 
composition was destined to be his last. 

He had already made a great many drafts of the 
works above mentioned: one for op. 127 in the sum- 
mer of 1822, one for the succeeding quartet in A 
minor (op. 131), in the year 1823, when he was com- 
pleting the Ninth Symphony. Both op. 127 and the 
quartet in A minor remind us, in more ways than one, 
of the style of the Ninth Symphony—the latter by its 
passion so full of pain, the former, with its adagio, 
where the longing glances to the stars have generated 
a wonderful, melancholy peace of soul. The imme- 
diately following third quartet (op. 130) stands out 
before us like a newly created world, but one which is 
‘‘not of this world.” And, indeed, the events in 
Beethoven’s life became calculated more and more to 
liberate him, heart and soul, from this world, and the 
whole composition of the quartets appears like a pre- 
paration for the moment when the mind, released 
from existence here, feels united with a higher being. 
But it is not a painfully happy longing for death that 
here finds expression. It isthe heartfelt, certain, and 
joyful feeling of something really eternal and holy 
that speaks to us in the language of a new dispensa- 
tion. And even the pictures of the world here to be 
found, be they serious or gay, have this transfigured 
light—this outlook into eternity. There is little in 
the world of art, in which the nature of the religious 
appears so fully in its substance and essence without 
showing itself at any time otherwise than purely 
human, and therefore imperishable—never clothed in 
an accidental and perishable garb. This explains howa 
people not noted for any musical genius, but who are 
able to understand the spirit and meaning of music, 
the English, whom Beethoven himself esteemed so 
highly, considered his music “so religious.” And, 
indeed, his music is religious in its ultimate meaning 
and spirit. The character of his music finds its 
purest and most striking expression in the last quar- 
tets; and these quartets enable us to understand the 
saying of Richard Wagner—Beethoven’s truest pupil 
and successor—that our civilization might receive a 
new soul from the spirit of this music, and a renova- 
tion of religion which might permeate it through and 
through. 

We now pass to an account of the details of the 
origin of these works. 

The bitterness which Beethoven was destined 
henceforth to taste proceeded for the most part from 
his own relatives. ‘*God is my witness, my only 
dream is to get away entirely from you, from my 
miserable brother, and from this despicable family 
which has been tied to me,” he writes, in 1825, to his 
growing nephew. We cannot refrain from touching 
on these sad things, because now, especially, they 
exercised the greatest influence on his mind and on 
his pecuniary circumstances, and because they finally 
led to a catastrophe which played a part in bringing 
about his premature death. 

His weak and ‘‘somewhat money-loving ” brother, 
Johann, had, indeed, in consequence of Beethoven’s 
own violent moral interference, married a silly wife. 
He found it impossible to control her course, or even 
to get a divorce from her, because he had made over 
to her a part of his property, and was “inflexible” on 
this very point. And so the brother was not able, 
spite of many invitations, to induce Beethoven to 
visit him even once on his estate at Wasserhof, near 
Gneixendorf, on the Danube. Ludwig wrote him, in 
the summer of 1523: “*O accursed shame! Have 








you not a spark of manhood in you? Shall I debase 
myself by entering such company?” Yet his sister- 
in-law was ‘‘ tamed” by degrees. But the mother of the 
boy continued, now that he was beginning to mature, 
to draw him into her own baneful circle, and, as Beet- 
hoven wrote in the summer of 1824, into the poison- 
ous breath of the dragon; and levity, falsehood, and 
unbecoming behaviour towards his uncle, who was at 
the same time a father to him, followed. Carried 
away by the impulses of his moral feelings, the latter 
was severe even to harshness with the boy, and yet 
could not dispense with the young man’s company 
because of his increasing age and isolation. The 
natural craving for love, moral severity, and the con- 
sciousness of paternal duty, wove the texture of which 
our artist’s shroud was made. 

The correspondence of this year, 1824, turns prin- 
cipally upon the pecuniary realization from his new, 
great works ; for he wanted to be in London in the 
fall without fail. We have also a letter of his about 
his will, to his lawyer, Dr. Bach, dated in the summer. 
He writes: ‘Only in divine art is the power which 
gives me the strength to sacrifice to the heavenly 
muses the best part of my life.”” We hear also the 
celestial sounds of the adagio, op. 127, ringing in our 
ears. He was himself filled with this true ** manna;” 
for he exclaims in those same summer days, ‘‘ Apollo 
and the muses will not yet allow me to be delivered 
over to the hands of death, for I yet owe them what 
the Spirit inspires me with and commands me to 
finish. I feel as if I had written scarcely a note.” 
And we even now find the sketches of those pieces 
expressive of a happiness more than earthly, or else, 
in gay irony, of contempt for the existing world, or of 
the mighty building up of anew world; the alla 
danza tedesca and the poco scherzando, of op. 130, as 
well as the great fugue, op. 133, which was intended 
to be the original finale of op. 130, and which, by its 
superscription “‘ overture” and the gigantic strides in 
its theme, reminds us of the plan of the Bachouver- 
ture. Even the unspeakably deep melancholy and, at 
the same time, blissful, hopeful cavatina of the same 
third quartet op. 130, blossoms forth now from the 
feeling of his heart, which has taken into itself the 
full meaning of the eternal, and is filled with a higher 
joy. We here find, as in the last tones of Mozart's 
soul, the germs of a new and deep-felt language of 
the heart, a real personal language, acquired to 
humanity for the expression of its deepest secrets, 
and which, in our own day, has led to the most 
touching soul-pictures in art—to the transfiguration 
of Isolde, and to Brunnhild’s dying song of redeem- 
ing love. 

A mighty seriousness overpowers him. The deso- 
late horrors that surround him endow him with the 
power to understand more clearly the higher tasks of 
the mind in which his art had a living part. We see 
plainly that his nature tends more and more towards 
the one thing necessary—“ All love is sympathy,” 
sympathy with the sorrows of the world, says the 
philosopher. And so while his vision takes an im- 
mense sweep over the field of existence, we see that 
an inexhaustible source of patient goodness and of 
the kindest and most heartfelt love springs up within 
him. ‘ From childhood up it was my greatest happi- 
ness to be able to work for others,” he once said; and 
again when the overture, op. 24, was reproduced: ‘I 
was very much praised on this account, etc. But 
what is that all to the great Master of Tones above— 
above—above! rightly the Most High, when here 
below it is used only for purposes of ridicule. Most 
highdwarfs!!!” We here listen notto the sublime irony 
of his tones in op. 130, but also to the lustrous mild- 
ness of the adagio of op. 127, in which in the little 
movement in E major, the human soul itself, filled 
with the spirit of the Eternal, so to speak, opens its 
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eyes and looks upward. ‘I am what is, I am all 
that is, that was and that will be. No mortal man 
has lifted my veil. He comes from Himself alone, 
and to this Only One all things owe their existence.” 
Beethoven wrote out this Egyptian saying in the 
summer of 1824, framed it and placed it on his writ- 
ing table before him. He well knew what the really 
creative and preserving deity in human life is. That 
deity lived in his own most heartfelt thought and 
feeling. It was to hima continual source of bliss. 
It inspired his pen. To it he was indebted for the 
poetic creations which sprung unbidden from his 
brain. 

The quartet in A minor, op. 132, belongs to the 
spring and summer of 1825. His journey to London 
had been postponed. Schindler gives as the reason 
of this, the **bad behaviour of his dearly beloved 
nephew, which had become somewhat notorious.” 
How could his “son” be abandoned, thus unguarded, 
to “the poisonous breath of the dragon?” But as 
the invitation was renewed, the Tenth Symphony was 
again taken in hand, and from the sketches of it now 
made, we know all that is certain about it. It was in- 
tended to do no Jess than to add the “ beautiful to the 
good,” to wed the spirit of Christianity to the beauty of 
the antique, or rather to transfigure the mere worldly 
beauty of the antique in the light of the super-terres- 
trial. We find, indeed, a picture of this kind, a direct 
intentional, higher picture of the world in the adagio, 
in modo lidico, in the second quartet. Itis called the 
‘Song of Thanksgiving of a Convalescent to the 
Deity,” and is a choral between the repetitions of which 
ever richer and more heartfelt, the joyful pulsations of 
new life are expressed. Beethoven had been seriously 
sick during this spring. His affection for his nephew 
had assumed, in consequence of one continual irrita- 
tion of his feelings, the nature of a passion which 
tormented the boy to death, but which, like every pas- 
sion, brought no happiness to Beethoven himself. 
The first movement ofthis quartet in A minor isa 
psychological picture—a poem of the passions—the 
consuming character of which can be explained 
only by this very condition of the artist's own soul. 
And how Beethoven's creations always came from his 
own great soul, that soul so fully capable of every 
shade of feeling and excitement! The account left 
us by the young poet, Rellstab, written in the spring 
of 1825, gives usa perfect description of the state 
Beethoven was in at this time. He describes him “a 
man with a kindly look, but a look also of suffering.” 
Beethoven's own letters confirm the correctness of 
this description. ‘In what part of me am I not 
wounded and torn?” he cries out to his nephew, 
whose frivolity had already begun to bear evil fruit. 
On another occasion he said: ‘Oh, trouble me no 
more. The man with the scythe will not respite me 
much longer.” 

Notwithstanding this, however, or perhaps because 
of this extreme excitement of his whole nature, the 
summer of 1825 was very rich in productions. ‘ Al- 
most in spite of himself,” he had to write the quartet 
in C sharp minor (op. 131); after that in B major (op. 
130). The last quartet also, that in F major, had its 
origin in that “inexhaustible fancy ’—a fancy which 
always tended to the production of such works. Hence 
it is that the number of movements increases. The 
second has five; the third (B major), six; and the 
fourth (C sharp minor), seven—as if the old form of 
the suite, or the divertimento of tbe septet was to be 
repeated. But a moment's comparison immediately 
shows the presence of the old organic articulation of 
the form of the sonata. These movements are in fact 
only transitions to, and connecting links between, 
two colossal movements. They increase the usual 


number of movements, although frequently nothing | 











measures. But the introductory movement and the 
finale in the quartet in A minor loom up like the 
pillars of Hercules, and determine the impassioned 
character and the dramatic style of the whole. Beet- 
hoven himself called it a piece of art worthy of him. 
The same may be said of op. 130, when the great 
fugue, op. 133, is considered a part of it, which in our 
day it should always be conceded to be. And how 
immensely great is this spirit when, in the quartet in 
C sharp minor, it awakes from the most profound 
contemplation of self to the contemplation of the world 
and its pain.—‘* Through sorrow, joy!” 

We must refer the reader to the third volume of 
Beethoven's Leben, published in Leipzig in 1877, for 
a detailed account of the desolation of our artist, pro- 
duced by the narrow circle with which the restoration 
of Metternich and Gentz surrounded him, at a time 
when his own mind and feeling were expanding to 
greater dimensions than ever before. To the same 
source we must send him for a description of the full 
earnestness and greatness of this last period in the 
life of our artist. In that work was for the first time 
presented to the public, from original sources, and 
especially from the records of Beethoven’s written 
conversations, extant in the Berlin library, the com- 
fortless—but at the same time, and spite of continual 
torment, intellectually exalted—picture of his cha- 
racter. ‘‘ Words are interdicted. It is afortunate thing 
that tones are yet free,” wrote Ch. Kuffner, the poet 
of the oratorio, Saul and David, to him at this time— 
a work in which he wished to give expression both to 
his own relation as a human being to his * David,” 
and to the wonder-working nature of his art. The 
execution of this plan was prevented only by death. 
The general demoralization which had invaded 
Vienna with the Congress made its effects felt directly 
in his own circle, through the agency of his nephew, 
and thus paved the way for disaster to himself. ‘‘Our 
age has need of vigorous minds to scourge these 
paltry, malicious, miserable wretches,” he cries out 
at this very time to his nephew, who had _ permitted 
himself to make merry, in a mannér well calculated 
tc irritate, at the expense of a genuine faijak—as Beet- 
hoven was wont now to call the good Viennese—the 
music-dealer Haslinger ; and the matter had become 
public. But he adds tothe above: “* Much as my 
heart resists causing pain to a single human being.” 
And, indeed, his heart knew nothing of such anger or 
vengeance. It was always areal sympathiser with 
the sorrows born of human weakness—a_ sorrow 
which with him swelled to the dimensions of the 
world-sorrow itself. To this feeling his op. 130 in B 
major is indebted for its series of pictures, in which 
we see the world created, as it were, anew with a bold 
hand, with the ironic, smiling, melancholy, humour- 
ous, cheerful colouring of the several pieces—pieces 
which, indeed, are no mere sonata movements, but 
full pictures of life and of the soul. The cavatina 
overtops it as a piece of his own heart, which, as he 
admitted himself to K. Holz, always drew from him 
‘fresh tears.” 

**Imitate my virtues, not my faults,” he implores 
his ‘son.” Speaking of the rabble of domestics, he 
says: ‘I have had to suffer the whole week like a 
saint ;” and, on another occasion, still more painfully : 
** May God be with thee and me. It will be all over 
soon with thy faithful father.” His days, so strangely 
divided between the loftiest visions of the spirit and 
the meanest troubles of life, henceforth render him 
more and more indifferent to the latter. We find 
persons invade his circle whom otherwise he would 
never have permanently endured about him, and who 
frequently led him into minor sorts of dissipation even 
in public places. This re-acted on the nephew, whose 
respect for the character of his “‘ great uncle” could 


more than short sentences, and at times only a few | not long stand a course of action apparently like his 
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own. But even now we see a picture in tones of which 
one of the faijaks, the government officer and dille- 
tante, Holz, who copied it, writes to Beethoven him- 
self: ‘‘ When one can survey it thus calmly, new 
worlds come into being.” We have reference to the 
quartet in C sharp minor, op. 131. ‘ With a look 
beaming with light, dripping with sorrow and joy,” 
young Dr. Rollet saw him at this time in beautiful 
Baden, and, indeed, this work, which he himself called 
the “ greatest” of his quartets, discloses to us, in a 
manner different from the Ninth Symphony, the 
meaning of his own life, which he here himself, as 
Richard Wagner has said, displayed to us a wild 
melody of pleasure and pain, But we now recognize 
more clearly that something ‘like a vulture is de- 
vouring his heart.” We, indeed, are drawing near to 
the catastrophe which led to his premature end. 


(To be concluded in our next Number.) 











DR. CRESER'S NEW CANTATA “EUDORA.” 





At a recent concert was performed for the 
first time at the Grand Assembly Rooms, Leeds, 
a new work by Dr. Creser, organist of Leeds Parish 
Church, entitled ‘‘ Eudora,” an adaptation of Mrs. 
Hemans’s poem, “ The Bride of the Greek Isle.” 
The work has been skilfully arranged and adapted by 
Professor G. F. Armstrong, who states that, ‘the 
demands of musical form: and treatment are to be 
held responsible for such alteration of the original 
poem as has been ventured upon in the libretto.” 
The work which is more correctly described as a 
‘* dramatic idyl,” is laid out in fifteen numbers, with 
solos for soprano, contralto, tenor and baritone; a 
duet for soprano and tenor; and ten choruses, two 
unaccompanied, two for men’s voices only; one for 
women’s voices only; with Bridal and Bacchanal 
choruses, and an instrumental Intermezzo. ‘The 
time occupied in performing the work is a little over an 
hour, and it will be found admirably adapted for 
local choral societies. 

The Argument is as follows :— 


The plot of the story of ‘* Eudora” is founded on an incident men- 
tioned by the elder D'Israeli in the ‘Curiosities of Literature,” and is 
laid in Scio, one of the Islands of the A2gean Sea, where a beautiful 
Greek Maiden (Eudora) is about to wed her lover (Ianthis.) 

The scene opens on the marriage morn, and all things being ready, 
the youths and maidens of the Island are assembled before the home 
of Eudora, and call upon her to come forth in her bridal attire to meet 
her future spouse who there awaits her coming. 

With mingled tears and regrets in that her girlhood is now ended, 
she leaves her father’s roof where she has hitherto dwelt peacefully, 
tending the vine and the myrtle whose clustering leaves o'erhang its 
portal. 

At length, however, she is consoled alike by the tender glances of 
her lover and by the fair vista of her future happiness ; whereupon the 
nuptial procession is formed and moves off, after the manner of the 
Greeks, with song and dance. 

This portion of the marriage ceremony ended ; and towards evening 
the wedding feast is spread at the secluded and vine-clad home of 
Ianthis, whither meanwhile he has borne his bride; and the guests 
being gathered about the well-laden board, the revelry begins. 

While at their height, the festivities are interrupted by the incursion 
of a Pirate horde that has invaded the Island, bent on rapine and 
plunder. A fierce encounter follows ; but, taken unawares, the men of 
the bridal party are able to offer but a feeble resistance to the concerted 
attack of the Pirates, and are soon all slain or mortally wounded ; and 
among the latter, to the inexpressible grief of Eudora, is the ill-fated 
Tanthis. 

Their natural protectors being thus overpowered, the women are 
hurried away captive to the Pirate Ship which awaits them on the 
adjacent shore, Ere, however, Ianthis and Eudora are thus rudely 
parted for ever, she assures him of her eternal fidelity and vows, in the 
dark bondage that awaits her, she will live and die only his. 

The same night the vow is fulfilled. With her own hand she fires 
the ship in which she and her unfortunate companions are being carried 
into slavery, and all—captives and captors—alike perish in the catas- 
trophe which ensues. 


It will thus be seen that the subject is one that 
teadily lends itself to musical treatment, and full 








justice has been done to the same on the part of the 
talented composer. This is, we believe, the first work 
of importance that Dr. Creser has made public, and if 
we may judge from the undoubted merits of the com- 
position, as well as from the success that attended 
the first performance, we should hope that it will not 
be the last. Some of the solo numbers are marked 
by great beauty and freshness, while the choruses 
are bold and original in style, and the whole is evi- 
dently the work of a musician and a scholar. In 
quoting the various numbers we may perhaps be 
excused for giving some of the verses in full, asa 
specimen of the excellent manner in which the 
adapter has done his work, After a cleverly written 
overture in which the various motifs of the piece are 
skilfully brought in, we come to the opening chorus, 
a remarkably bright!and spirited composition, ‘‘ Come 
from the woods with the citron-flowers,” of which the 
first two verses are sung by men’s voices only, the 
next two by women’s voices only, and the remainder 
in full chorus. Then we have the recitative (contralto) 
‘«‘ Hush’d be the song! let Eudora’s tears,” followed by 
the beautiful unaccompanied chorus, which contains 
some pianissimo passages that are very effective,— 

Holy and pure are the drops that fall 

When the young bride goes from her father’s hall ; 

She goes unto love yet untried and new, 

She parts from love that hath ever been true; 

Mute be the song and the choral strain, 

Till her hearts deep fountains be clear again. 


This is followed by the recitative and air for soprano, 
with harp obligato accompaniment,— 


O heart! what choking swell is this 
That rises in my throat? 
A thousand sheughte of things held dear, 
Like shadows o'er me float. 
O tears! ye soften sad farewells ; 
This day my childhood’s hour dispels ! 
After a recitative for contralto, ** But see itis a 
changeful thing,” follows the Bridal Chorus,— 
Wake and discourse, flute and lyre ! 
Amorous notes our souls inspire ! 


Moving onward a bridal throng, 
We take our way to swell of song. 


an effective number, ‘with a change of key cleverly 
introduced, the whole of this chorus being fresh and 
vigorous in style. Then comes the recitative for 
lanthis (tenor), ** O joy serene that deck’st this bridal 
morn!" followed by the air which is sure to ‘* take" 
well,— 
For ever and for ever mine, 
Bright star of radiance fair | 
Within this bosom ever shine, 
And reign for ever there ! 


After number five follows the Intermezzo, a well- 
written and clever composition; and then comes 
another lovely unaccompanied chorus in G, which 1s 
worth quoting in full ;— 


To the flowery depths of a Grecian wood, 
lanthis has borne his bride : 

'To his home where the guests around them stood, 
By the babbling fountain side. 


He has lifted the veil from Eudora’s face— 
It beams contentment and love ; 

The sun of her smile and her fair pensive grace, 
Picture the joy of the dove ; 

Of the dove that has flown away to her nest, 
Far in the deep forest glade, 

Where a fuller iris burns on her breast— 
The light of her life remade, 


A pretty song for contralto follows ; ane of the gems 
of the work :— 


Still and sweet was the home that stood 

In the flowery depths of a Grecian wood, 

With the soft green light o'er its low roof spread, 
As if from the glow of an emerald shed, 

Pouring through lime-leaves that ange on high, 


Y: 


Asleep in the silence of noon's clear s 
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Citrons amidst their dark foliage*glowed, 
Making a gleam round that lone abode ; 
Laurels o’erhung it, whose faintest shiver 
Scattered forth rays like a glancing river : 
So fair and sweet was the home that stood 
In the flowery depths of that Grecian wood. 

This brings us to the Bacchanal chorus for men’s 
voices, a fine composition, with a change of key and 
melody in the second verse, and a return to the 
original theme in the third verse,— 

Bring wine, bring odours !—the board is spread ; 

Bring roses ! a chaplet for every head ! 
Let the wine cup foam, and the rose be showered 

On the young and the fair from the world embowered ! 
The sun never looks through the deep bosky shade, 

And the winds ’mid these cool scented bowers are laid : 
Rarely there comes, save through some waving tree, 

A sound or a gleam of the moaning sea. 

Then comes a recitative for contralto, “‘ But hark! 
there comes a sound of dread,” followed by a “ Chorus 
of women,” “ Up then to battle, young and brave.” 
I'he next number is also a chorus for female voices. 

Maids of Scio! It is done! 

The dark, unequal contest won ! 

Succour but remains in flight 

Through the blackness of the night. 
Woe to them that stay ! 

After a recitative and air for contralto follows a 
pleasing duet for soprano and tenor,— 

To leave thee, O so soon—dear love 
O to be parted thus ; 


y* ' . 
I'wo hearts that beat so full in tune, 


With love too wondrous! 
The chorus of Pirates is bold and effective, just the 
sort of number that is likely to become popular:— 
Hie to the main away! 
Away to the rolling deep ! 
Our bark with its spoil, 
Pursuers shall foil, 
And high o’er the billows leap. 
A blood red-flag from her topmast floats, 
The scourge of the main ; away ! 

In the next number, ‘* The Chorus of Women,” the 
composer has successfully aimed at adopting the 
music to the spirit of the words :— 

Gloomy lies the shore to-night ; 
Lo! the moon with sleeping light 
Bathes each purple Sciote hill ; 
Gloomy lies the shore and still, 

After a recitative and air for baritone, ‘‘ Nay, see! 
the waves tremble! a piercing cry,” which is drama- 
tically worked out, we come to the final chorus, 
“Eudora, Eudora! O where art thou,” a spirited 
composition which forms a fitting conclusion to the 
whole, while the poem finishes as follows :— 

Proudly she stands like an Indian bride, 

On the pyre with the holy dead beside ; 

True to her Jove, and true to her sire, 

She hath braved the peril, and scorns the fire; 
Never might shame on that fair head be, 

Her blood is a Greek’s and hath made her free ! 

The performance was in aid of the funds of the 
‘* Leeds Parish Church Young Men’s Club,” of which 
the Rev. Wynn Healey is the Hon. Sec. There was a 
large and fashionable audience, which included the 
leading musicians of Leeds, the local critics, and a 
great number of clergy. The chorus numbered about 
ninety, the band was under the leadership of Mr. J. W. 
Acomb, and Dr. Creser conducted. Mrs. George sang 
the soprano music with care and taste, aud gave the 
air ‘I go, dear father ! Eve’s bright moon,” in capital 
style, and deserves credit for her share of the duet 
with Ianthis, ‘‘ To leave thee, O so soon, dear love!” 
The contralto music was allotted to Miss A, Clarke, a 
young vocalist of great promise, who rendered her 
songs in excellent style, and special mention must be 
made of the lovely air ‘ Still and sweet was the home 
that stood,” which this lady sang ina very pleasing 
manner. Mr, Verney Bimms (tenor), did well in the 
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recitative and air “ For ever and for ever mine,” also 
in the duet with Eudora, and Mr. Coghlan (baritone) 
was fairly successful in the recitative ‘‘ Nay, see! the 
waves tremble!” and following air. The chorus 
numbers were carefully rendered with due regard to 
the light and shade passages, and the efforts of the 
band were observable in the overture and intermezzo, 
both highly crditable compositions. At the close 
there were loud calls for the composer, who had every 
reason to be satisfied with the results. 

The second part of the programme included Cowen’s 
Orchestral Suite, ‘*‘ The Language of Flowers,” and 
Mendelssohn’s * Rondo Brillant” (Op. 22) for piano- 
forte and orchestra, and Mrs. Armstrong's splendid 
pianoforte performance of the latter was greatly 
appreciated. Miss Jackson was very successful in her 
charming song from “ Faust,” and Mrs. Ash sang with 
fine effect “* Bel Raggio,” (Rossini), and Meyerbeer’s 
‘«« Nobil Signor,” while the overture to ‘‘ Prometheus” 
(Beethoven) brought to a close a really first-class 
concert. 








THE VALUE TO THE MUSICIAN OF A KNOWLEDGE 
OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 





By MELLONEY STEPHENS. 


[To this essay was awarded the gold medal offered 
by the Academical Board of Trinity College, London. | 


To many people, at first sight, the idea that a 
knowledge of modern languages can be of any use to 
a musician, may perhaps appear preposterous; but 
whoever will take the trouble to look a little more 
closely into the subject must, I think, come to the con- 
clusion that not only is this knowledge almost a neces- 
sity (in these days) to the musician, but that its value 
can scarcely be over-rated. 

Of the advantages to be gained by the study of 
modern languages, the three following may perhaps 
be taken as the chief :— 

1st.—Power of thought-concentration. 

2nd.—A certain amount of general information. 

3rd.—Insight into the minds and characters of the 
great composers, and consequently increased compre- 
hension of the meaning of their works. 

In the first place, any study which helps us to 
acquire the power of concentrating our thoughts on a 
given subject must be good; and no one can 
thoroughly master a language without, to some de- 
gree, becoming possessed of this power; for with the 
exception of mathematics no branch of study more 
peremptorily demands the student's whole attention. 
This is especially the case with German, which, on 
account of its very large vocabulary and difficult 
grammar, needs much application before it can be 
mastered, although when the drudgery is once got 
over, no language more amply repays the student for 
the trouble he may have taken to learn it. 

Any one who has acquired the power of concen- 
trating his thoughts on the subject at the moment 
before him, has gained a point of great importance. 
Without this power much time will be wasted, and 
in all probability the work turned out will be slovenly 
and half-hearted ; while work done with the whole 
attention fixed upon it bears a stamp of thoroughness 
and determination not otherwise attainable. 

Then, secondly, with regard to the information on 
other subjects, almost insensibly gained while learn- 
ing a language.—To study a language thoroughly, it 
is, of course, necessary to read books in that lan- 
guage, and in so doing some knowledge of the people 
who speak it and of the country in which they live 
must be acquired. The amount of this knowledge, 
and the use made of it, will naturally depend on the 
student, but it is next to impossible to learn a lan- 
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guage, without, to some degree, becoming acquainted | Often indeed, an expression loses half its force by 


with the history and geography connected with it. 

Now, all information is useful to a musician, inas- 
much as varied knowledge tends to enlarge the mind, 
and it is no less important to a musical man than to any 
other to have his mind enlarged and his ideas wid- 
ened. In all probability, a narrow-minded man will 
write narrow-minded, stilted music, as the character 
of the man is always more or less stamped on the 
work he produces. That music will never keep a 
lasting hold on the minds of men, which does not by 
its breadth ofsoul appeal to their sympathies and highest 
aspirations. ‘Therefore, in his own interest, if for 
no higher motive, the musician who hopes to live in 
the loving and venerating memories of his fellows and 
of the generations to come, should strive by every 
means in his power to widen his intellect, and enlarge 
his sympathy with the human race. This, of course, 
applies specially to the composer ; but large-minded- 
ness is no less necessary to the executive musician, 
if he is to do justice to the works of other men which 
he attempts to interpret. The study of modern 
languages is eminently calculated to bring about this 
result, because of its faculty for leading on to other 
subjects besides the one actually in hand. 

It is a very mistaken idea that a musician does not 
need to be a cultivated man,—that general knowledge 
is of no special value to him. 

Nevertheless, I believe this idea to have been a very 
prevalent one, and in many cases actually injurious to 
musicians, as tending to unfit them for taking that 
place in society, to which their talent, if properly 
supported by. general culture, should lead them. As 
it is (though of course now the prejudice has toa 
great extent worn out) artists, whether musical or 
otherwise, have come too much to be considered as a 
class to themselves, leading a Bohemian, unpractical 
life, and forming a somewhat exclusive society of their 
own. This state of things seems to have been brought 
about, partly by what may perhaps be called a sort of 
affectation on the part of the artists themselves, and 
partly, really, by the very limited education they 
formerly received. Whatever the actual reason may 
be, the result is the same, and isa great pity both 
for the artists and for those who are debarred from 
mixing with them ; for the former, as likely to narrow 
their interests and range of thought, and for the latter, 
as depriving them of the possibility of hearing a great 
deal of-good music, and of taking a more intelligent 
and appreciative interest in works of art of all kinds 
than they can do at present. 

This may seem rather far-fetched, and remote from 
the subject proper of this essay ; but it is, I think, only 
an extended view of the same subject. 

Of course every boy who intends to make music 
his profession, cannot expect to be a great man, but 
he will be much more likely to rise in his art (granted 
that he has talent to start with) if he be a well-educated, 
than if he be an illiterate man. Those who fill the 
high places in the profession should, without doubt, 
be cultivated gentlemen, as well as sound and con- 
scientious musicians. 

With regard to my third head,—the increased 
power which the knowledge of a man’s language and 
surroundings, gives, of understanding and apprecia- 
ting his works. Ido not think it is possible, thoroughly 
to comprehend what a man writes, without knowing 
something of his mind and character, and the circum- 
stances in which he has lived. This information (in 
the case of great men) is principally gained by reading 
their lives, and (if they have left any) their letters ; 
but whatever memoirs there may be to be read, it is 
of the greatest importance to be able to read them in 
the language in which they were written. No trans- 
lation (especially in the case of letters) can give more 
than a very faint and inadequate idea of the original, 


| being translated into a different language from that in 
which it was first written; and when it is considered 
how often this must happen in the course of a large 
work (such asa biography) it becomes easy to see 
how greatly those persons are the losers, who have 
only their native tongue to depend on for everything 
they read. 

Of course those who love music for its own sake, 
can always appreciate its beauties, and distinguish 
what is good and true, by whomever it may be written ; 
but their interest in, and comprehension of the 
different masters’ creations, will be wonderfully 
heightened and deepened if they know something of 
the inner life of these great men, of their joys and 
sorrows, the advantages they have enjoyed, and the 
difficulties with which they have had to contend in 
their career. They seem more like living personal 
friends to us, when we know how they lived, and what 
were their hopes, and. fears, and interests. By this 
means, too, we become to some extent able to under- 
stand how different circumstances tend to form 
different characters, and how the character again is 
stamped on each man’s work. Our eyes are opened 
to much which before we did not suspect, and we see 
hidden meanings and new beauties in music, which 
we had, it is true, admired, but in an unreasoning and 
only half-comprehending manner. We begin to see 
a little how the individual genius of each man was led 
on to development in its special direction, and to 
understand something of the motive power which 
prompted the writing of many of our finest classics. 

All modern languages are more or less useful, 
perhaps, but to the English musician, German is 
unquestionably the language of all others most neces- 
sary to be learned, and it should be learned early in 


easy to see; nearly all the great composers have been 
Germans, in many cases their lives have been written 
in German, and all the best theoretical works are in 
that language. 

It should be learned, if only to enable one to enter 
into the spirit of Schubert’s unrivalled and most: 
exquisite songs to which no translation can ever even 
attempt to do justice. 

And again, how can anyone have a rational under- 
standing of the operas, whether German, French, or 
Italian, without being able to read the original libretti ? 
You may have a general idea of the plot, and you 
may with the help of the acting comprehend fairly 
well the meaning of the various songs and concerted 
pieces ; but it cannot be possible half to appreciate the 
real beauties of the work, unless you know and under- 
stand the very words for which the composer wrote 
his music. 

One might even go a step farther, and say, that if 
it were practicable it would be very much better if 
the native tongue of those who sing in an opera could 
always be the same as that in which the opera is 
wriften. 

Besides those already named, there are many minor 
advantages to be gained by a knowledge of modern 
languages, such as the ability to understand the dif- 
ferent technical terms, marks of expression, etc., em- 
ployed in the music of different countries; also the 
power of conversing with foreign musicians in their 
own languages, and thus gaining a deeper insight 
into the musical progress of other countries, and the 
modes of thought prevalent there: but these are ad- 
vantages so plainly to be seen, as scarcely to need 
| pointing out. ' 
| 
| 





It may be asked,—How is the time to be found for 
studying languages, in addition to the various 
branches of his own art, with which a professional 
musician has to become acquainted ? 

To this I should answer, let every boy who intends 
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to make music his profession be well grounded in his 
Latin grammar, and learn German thoroughly to start 
with: if he have a natural taste for languages, he can 
learn others at the same time; but if not, French and 
Italian (enough for his purpose) can be easily acquired 
later by anyone who has mastered Latin grammar, 
Latin being a great help in the study of either of the 
two languages above-named. This suggestion applies 
of course, only to those whose education is carried 
on entirely in England, not to those who have the 
good fortune to be sent to Germany for any part of 
their musical studies, as in that case, music and Ger- 
man are acquired simultaneously. 

To conclude, music and languages seem specially 
suited to be studied side by side, and although this is 
a subject which would bear entering into much more 
fully, I think enough has been here said to show 
that a knowledge of modern languages is of very great 
value to the musician. 





ACADEMICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 

The following ladies have been elected to the 
position of Associate Pianiste of Trinity College, 
London, during the past month :—Miss Emily Jane 
Asquith, of Barnsley; Miss Mary A. E. Pettifer, of 
Trinity College, London. 

The following appointments of Local Secretaries 
have also been made ;—Bath, Mr. Frank Merrick, 
Mus. B. Cantab., &c., Mus. T.C.L.; Crewe, Mr. 
Louis Hyde ; Calcutta, Miss Claudine H. O’Brien. 

The following new honorary members have also 
peen elected since our last time :—Frances Eliiott .of 
Staines; Emma Chapman, vt Heckington; Louis 
Hyde, of Crewe; Davis Hunt, of Brampton; Mary 
Alice Dugdale, of Rugeley; W. Henry Thomas, of 
London; and Kate Fusselle, of London. 


_— 


HicHerR EXAMINATIONS IN Music. Pass List oF 
SPECIAL CERTIFICATES IN PRACTICAL SUBJECTS. 
PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 

Crass I, (in order of merit).—Schneider, Claude, 
Trinity College, London; Pettifer, Mary A. E., 
Trinity College, London; Pavely, Edith Maud, 

London; Frost, Kate Hannah, Ipswich. 

Coass II. (in order of merit) —Champion, Emily 
{ane, Trinity College, London; Wait, Bessie Agnes 
Sarah, Bristol; Swoon, Emily, Bournemouth; 
White, Kate, Budleigh Salterton; Hawkins, Esther, 
Trinity College, London; Dunn, Florence Eva, 
Worcester; Gray, Mary Frances Coutts, Trinity 
College, London; Huckett, Lucy, Market Har- 
borough; Turner, Harriett Amelia, London; Hunt, 
Arabella, Trinity College, London; Oxley, John 
William, Galashiels. 


ORGAN PLAYING. 
Crass II.—Day, Alfred Henry, Eastbourne. 


SOLO SINGING. 


Crass I].—Hunt, Arabella, Trinity College, 
London. 





VIOLIN PLAYING. 


Crass I,—Holloway, Annie Mary, Trinity College, 
London. 








Genevrnonic Violins amp oTurr Sreincep INstruMents,—We 
hear that a gentleman at Sydenham has invented a process (which he 
has protected for three years) of increasing the vibrating qualities, and 
thereby, improving the tone and value of violins and other such instru - 
ments; this he does by means of :—1st. Telephonic Sound Bars, 
forming a sort of double cross, but separate from each other, thus 
vibrating the back and sides together with the belly most completely. 
—2nd. By preparing the inside in a peculiar manner, and—3rd, by the 
application of a splendid varnish of his own (a secret) equal if not 
identical with old Italian varnish; we are furnished with thename and 
address of the Inventor, who will show these “Geneuphonic Instru- 
ments,’’as he calls them, to any of our readers interested in such matters, 








TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN ELEMENTARY MUSICAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 


The next Examination will be held on Farivar, Junm 22xp, 1883. Intending 
candidates should forward their names (in full), fees and particulars of entry to 
the Local Secretaries on on BaFORR Mar 22Np, 1883. Two National Prizes of 
£5 each will be awarded one in each Division, Senior and Junior, and Sir Julius 
Benedict has kindly consented to act again as Adjudicator of these. Copies of 
the Regulations (including detailed syllabus of the Examinations) and a list of 
Local Centres with the addresses of the several Local Secretaries may be had 
on application to the Secretary. 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN PIANOFORTE PLAYING, 
SOLO SINGING, ETC. 


Arrangements have been made for holding Examinations in Pianoforte Playing 
&c., during the current term, at the following Local Centres :—Canterbury 
(March 13), Hastings (March 14), Eastbourne (March 15), Portsmonth (March 16), 
Banbury (March 20), don (March 28 and 29), Worcester (April 17), Hereford 
(April 18), Further arrangements are also being made for holding these Exam- 
inations at other Centres, but the dates are not yet fixed. Local Secretaries and 
Principals of Schools desirous of arranging for other Examinations of the same 
kind, should apply at once to the Secretary, of whom copies of the Regulations 
and of the Official List of Pieces. &c., may be obtained. 

For further Particulars, Regulations, Forms of Entry, &c., addreas, The 
Secretary, Trinity College, London, W. 





By Order of the Academical Board. 


SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


TO ADVERTISERS :—“ Musical Education” circulates 
considerably in Schools, and amongst a large class of the 
Public and Profession, as well as with the large and 
increasing number of Students and Musical Amateurs. 


Copies of this Paper can be forwarded by post in the United 
Kingdom, and to the principal Countries in the Postal 
Union for 3s. 6d. a year ; 6 months, 1s. 9d.; single copies, 34d. 


ApDVERTISEMENTS :—Two lines, 2s.; per line after, 6d. Front page 
Advertisements, one third extra. Per inch,)5s. 6d. Four 
insertions charged as Three. Remittances in Postal Orders. 





*,* All Communications for the Editor as well as Subscriptions 
und Advertisements, must be sent to William Reeves, 185, 
Fleet Street, London. 
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LONDON, FEBRUARY, 1883, 





DRAMATISED NOVELS. 





It is no easy matter to dramatise a novel, even 
though it be a good story. The requirements of the 
stage are peculiar; and whatever the nature of the 
story, the play must show no lack of lively con- 
versation, stirring events, and ‘ dramatic ” situations. 
It has to be seen as well as heard; and while the 
novel usually finds a reader prepared to exercise his 
imagination to any extent required by his author, the 
play appeals to a listener who expects his eyes to 
receive the help denied to his ears, cares to imagine 
nothing, and wanting only to be amused at the least 
possibly outlay of energy. Thus it is that the most 
successful novels are not always convertible into 
successful dramas; and while it seems inevitable to 
conclude that what reads well ought to play well, 
experience tells a different story. Charles Dickens’ 
stories are not all playable—some of the best of them 
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are eminently unplayable, and a wise author who 
intends to dramatise his own story, will shape his 
plot, choose his dramatic situations, and dispose his 
moving figures, with the stage rather than the library 
in view. A telling play will nearly always make a 
good novel, though the converse is not by any means 
true. 

We may conclude that Charlotte Bronté had in her 
mind no idea of the stage while she wrote “ Jane 
Eyre ;” but it is none the less true that her powerful 
story has, in the hands of Mr. Wills, furnished the 
materials for an attractive drama. It would be 
interesting as well as instructive to know whether 
the play had to hunt for a manager as long as the 
novel did fora publisher; but we think there is no 
doubt that the management at the Globe have done 
well for themselves, as they certainly have for the 
public, in bringing “‘ Jane Eyre” to the front. The 
story is so weird, so fascinating, so full of everything 
calculated to enlist the sympathies by touching the 
heart, that it cannot fail to hit the public taste. A 
great showman once said ‘the public is an ass ;” 
but like any other ass, it knows what suits its own 
taste, and stubbornly refuses to drink when led to 
brackish waters. The novelist may conclude, often 
with safety, that his public is ‘‘ an ass,” but the play- 
writer who rashly goes to work under the same 
impression will find to his cost that the ass he writes 
for knows what is good for itself, and will obstinately 
refuse to eat what it does not like. Mr. Wills knows 
his public, and in compiling ‘ Jane Eyre” he has 
used judgment, discretion, reticence, and the various 
qualities which taken together are known as “ tact.” 
His play is consequently a success. It is well put 
on, well studied, and well played. Mr. Charles 
Kelly is an admirable presentment of Edward 
Rochester, the stern, impassive man whose life has 
been blasted by the maniac whom the law calls his 
wife, and whose heart, craving for love, goes out 
unwittingly to the little governess. A little more 
might perhaps be made of the struggle through which 
he arrives at the decision to offer Jane marriage, 
which affords a fine opportunity of showing that the 
hard and stern, misanthropic man of the world is very 
human indeed; but on the whole this very difficult 
character is evenly sustained. Jane Eyre is ably 
interpreted by Mrs. Bernard Beere, and few could fail 
to be touched by the genuine pathos of the scene in 
which, with the marriage license in his pocket, 
Rochester is confronted by a woman consumed with 
love for him even while she is most fiercely indignant 
at the discovery she has made concerning his wife. 
Miss D’Almaine, as the mad wife, has a brief part to 
play, but plays it very well, her shrieks resounding 
through the house with electric effect. We confess, 
however, that we see nothing to laugh at either in the 
fearful screams of the woman, or the terror of Jane 
when she beholds the dreaded apparition. That some 
people do laugh at such things proves once more that 
there is a world of difference between the one auditor 
who goes out to meet the play, and the other who 
waits for the play to come to him. ‘The former takes 
a keen interest in what he sees and hears, and is 
personally interested in the progress of events: the 
latter cares for nothing beyond being amused, and, if 
he felt himself safe, would laugh amid the terrors of 
the last judgment. It is only this last class of play- 
goers—we hope their number is few—who could laugh 
at the maniac scenes in the second and third acts of 
‘* Jane Eyre," which, though they may not see it, are 
decidedly tragic and not at all comic. No one who 
had read the novel and came prepared to enjoy its 
dramatic counterpart, would or could laugh at the 
terrible ravings of Bertha or the misery of Jane. 
Lord Desmond is provided for the special delectation 
of those who cannot sit through a play without 
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giggling. The intensity and reality of Bertha’s mad- 
ness are proof that she clearly understands and 
intelligently plays her part in the drama. The minor 
characters are well and consistently played, and the 
acting is good all round. “Jane Eyre” ought to 
have along and successful run, proving as it does, 
that in the hands of a skilful author and sympathetic 
actors, a powerful novel may occasionally be turned 
into an equally powerful drama. 





LOVE WHICH ALTERS NOT, 
CuaptTer IV. 
“ What food can minister to a mind diseased ?” 


Alwyn Pelham was an early riser by habit; and 
though he sat late with Mr. Stanton in the smoking- 
room after the visitors left the night before, he was 
awake as soon as it was light the next morning, and 
went out to enjoy a walk in the woods. He knew 
the neighbourhood well, and set out for the Myers 
Wood, which was always a favourite resort of his 
whenever he ran down for a day or two’s rest at the 
Old Hall. There are several woods close to Clive— 
the Chalvey, which forms the western boundary of 
the Earl of Apthorp’s estate; the Bychase (or Bichus, 
as the Cliveites call it), through which runs the 
carriage drive laid down by the present Earl's father 
from Apthorp Hall to Wensdale station ; the Scather- 
wycke, which runs right away from Greenwood’s farm 
to the edge of Scatherwycke Park; and others of less 
extent. But the Myers is the finest of them all, for 
there is a clear walk of nearly three miles through it, 
beginning only a couple of fields’ length from the 
western end of Clive, and ending within a stone’s 
throw of the gardens of Fineshed Abbey, the seat of 
the Stourtons for five centuries past, but where the 
present baronet never stays while ‘‘ my lady ”’ is there, 
she equally avoiding it as a residence when Sir 
Chetwynd stays there—a curious arrangement for 
husband and wife, but one which is well understood, 
and has been rigorously adhered to ever since the end 
of their first year of ‘‘ wedded bliss.” Bernard went 
there, when her ladyship was in residence, to instruct 
little Bertha Stourton in the mysteries of pianoforte 
playing, and the way through the Myers Wood had 
thus become one of his most frequented and best 
loved walks. He knew every turn of the path, and 
was familiar with almost every tree he passed. He 
loved nature; his profession did not give him time to 
study her scientifically and methodically, but he loved 
the open air, the woods, the fields, the stars. He 
was not a religious man—at least the Clive church- 
goers did not think so. He doubted about many 
things which they believed, and believed many things 
which they doubted. His life, however, was un- 
impeachable, the only fault the Cliveites found with 
him being that his conduct was better than his faith, 
He read Huxley, Tyndall, Strauss, Renan, and the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, and was profoundly convinced 
that the “Judge of all the Earth” would do right, 
and that the “ Power not ourselves” was working 
out aconsistent plan. He could not himself grasp 
the plan, but he was sure that the smallest leaf in the 
vast Myers Wood was a part of the scheme; and he 
never walked there without being awed by the con- 
scious presence of the Power that piled the Alps, held 
Jupiter and Saturn in Its hand, and strewed the 
universe with unnumbered millions of worlds, Ber- 
nard knew a great many things, most of which baffled 
him; the people among whom he lived knew for the 
most part too little to be baffled by anything. He 
was an enigma to himself, and thought it no strange 
thing that he should be a still greater enigma to other 
people. 
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When Pelham entered the wood on this delighttul 
September morning, he could not help indulging in a 
little self-congratulation on account of his having 
resisted the temptation to stay longer in bed, and he 
went along the narrow foot-way trying to find one 
particular opening in the trees which afforded a fine 
view of the village and the valley in which it lay. To 
get this view it was necessary to leave the path and 
go to the left twenty yards or so through the cover. 
It took some trouble to get there, but he knew what 
he wanted to see would well repay him. ‘Turning the 
bushes aside with his stick, he reached the spot at 
last, and stood still for a few minutes in rapt ad- 
miration. The sun was just clearing the trees on 
Apthorp hill in the far east, flooding the Clive Vale 
with that clear morning light which is only to be seen 
in the country, and even there is never seen in its 
genuine beauty so well as late in September and early 
in October. On the ridge to the right was Green- 
wood’s lodge where the golden stacks of grain told 
of a good harvest; straight down the valley was the 
village, from the chimneys of which the smoke was 
beginning to curl lazily upwards; to the left the 
Bychase Wood, with its wealth of foliage retaining 
just enough of its summer colours to show what it 
had been in June. No thoughtful man could have 
stood there without feeling the peaceful effects of such 
ascene, and Pelham, accustomed to oscillate between 
his house at Norwood and his counting-house in 
Fenchurch-street, was intoxicated with delight. He 
remembered it long after, when he had sought again 
and again with tears the peace of mind and calm joy 
of that morning, but sought in vain. He longed 
intensely in the coming time for the peace he had felt 
on this memorable day, but it never came. 

Even now, as he stood and gazed at the church 
tower, and the chimney stacks of the old hall close by 
it, his peace was not quite perfect. Anne Stanton 
loved him; he was sure of it, and the thought dis- 
turbed him. He did not require to be told, even had 
there been anyone to tell him—he could read the 
truth as plainly as though it were written in a book; 
and was sorry for it, because he did not love her, 
and told himself he could not either now or ever. A 
sweet, tender expression came over his face as he 
thought of her, and a sigh escaped him as he pictured 
Anne's heart wasting itself upon a hopeless attach- 
ment. He took from his pocket a little folding 
morocco case, in which were two photographs—one 
of a young girl of twenty, whose wistful eyes seemed 
to search his heart ; and opposite to it the tomb in 
which the eyes and their owner lay hidden for ever 
from his sight. ‘* There is ho more love for me—no 
more love for me!” His heart was all a-flame with 
love for the dead woman, just as the heart of the 
living Anne was all a-flame with love for him, and 
his keen regret for the dead stirred the depths of his 
soul with pity for the living; but there was no love 
mingled with the pity. Alwyn’s love looked back, 
Anne's looked forward, and they set out in opposite 
directions with no visible prospect of coming face to 
face. 

Pelham stood some minutes with his little morocco 
case in his hand, and his eyes fixed on the Old Hall 
chimneys. Before long, however, he heard a foot- 
step coming along the path by which he had entered 
the wood, and heard the sound of a voice which drew 
gradually nearer ; and turned his head to listen who 
it might be. He could see the path from where he 
stood, and in afew seconds Bernard came towards 
him in utter unconsciousness of any other presence 
than his own. Alwyn stepped out, as quickly as the 
thick bushes would let him, and was about to speak 
his glad surprise, but one look at Bernard arrested 
his steps and sealed hislips. His friend's face showed 
that he had suffered much, and his general appearance 








told Pelham at a glance that something unusual 
pressed on his mind. Alwyn hesitated between a 
desire to greet his friend and an instinctive feeling 
that Bernard would rather be alone. The organist 
was carrying his hat in his hand, and as he came up 
opposite Pelham he sat down on the grass at the foot 
of a tree. where he often stayed for a few minutes’ 
quiet reading. He flung himself upon the grass 
with his face to the ground, and sobbed aloud in an 
agony of grief. His whole frame shook, and his voice 
quivered with pent-up emotion. The storm of the 
night before was telling its tale upon him, and he 
groaned aloud as the full weight of his misery rolled 
over his soul. 

With that fine sense of honour which guided him 
in all things, Pelham fel: that it would be better for 
him to be an unwilling witness of this outburst than 
to distress Bernard by coming out to him at sucha 
moment, and making him aware that another knew 
what it was obvious he would rather keep to himself. 
The cause of this violent emotion he could not sur- 
mise; he knew that Bernard’s marriage was a 
mistake, and when his friend pressed him, had said 
so; but that was years ago, and the subject had gone 
out of his recollection. Bernard could not be in want 
of money; his talents and reputation brought him 
more pupils. than he could attend to, and of a class 
who could pay well for lessons—besides, if it was 
about money, ‘“ He would tell me at once, I know,” 
he said to himself. He was puzzled as well as 
pained. Jack Bernard was very dearto him. They 
understood each other as two men seldom do, and 
years had only deepened their affection. He started 
again, meaning to go to Bernard, take him by the 
hand, and ask him what was wrong ; but once more he 
felt that in such a case he would have been thankful to 
be let alone; so he stood still and waited. 

Bernard was writhing under a sense of injustice. 
The charges so distinctively preferred against him by 
Lottie, and worse still, against Anne Stanton, were 
without a shadow of justification, and his soul rebelled 
fiercely against injustice, now and always. But that 
alone would not have broken up the fountains of his 
being—rather would indignation have driven him 
back on himself, and by its fierce heat dried up tears 
at their source. The threats of ‘‘ exposure,” and the 
social ruin which Lottie’s tongue could, and he 
feared would, bring upon him, touched a deeper 
spring than indignation at injustice. 

‘“‘©Oh God!’ he shouted aloud, ‘‘what can I do? 
Where can I go? Who will help me ?” 

Again Pelham, impelled by his generous nature, 
moved a step forward to offer the help, whatever 
it might be, which his friend asked; and again he 
stood still, feeling how unfitted Bernard was at such 
a moment to appreciate help, and how unwelcome it 
might be if offered. Pelham's position was painful 
in the extreme. His friend’s mental misery was 
apparent; his need of help was palpable; and yet, 
willing as he was to offer assistance or counsel, 
Pelham could not offer it now. He must wait till he 
found Bernard in a calmer mood, when probably he 
would ask for guidance, and perhaps for help also. 
If he did Pelham would assuredly give both to the 
limit of his power; if not, he would await the course 
of events. 

Bernard grew calmer at length, though he still lay 
on the grass, his face covered by his hands. For 
nearly an hour Pelham waited, in an agony of 
suspense and wonder, till a keeper, coming along the 
path from the direction of Fineshed, aroused Bernard. 
He arose hastily, put on his hat, and strode hurriedly 
away towards Clive. 

Anne rallied Pelham on coming home late to 
breakfast, and suggested that he had been drinking 
nectar and would not want any more substantial meal 
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«‘The Myers wood was so delightful that I hardly 
knew how to leave it,” he replied ; but his grave face 
and troubled look did not escape Anne's keen eye, 
and she made a mental note to- find out whatj had 
happened, 


CuHapTer V. 


‘‘If you can spare an hour for business, Alwyn,” 
said Mr. Stanton, as Pelham finished his breakfast, 
«“] want you in the study. I have a very difficult 
and delicate matter to deal with, and your cool busi- 
ness-like head will perhaps help me out of it.” 

‘¢ Certainly,” said Alwyn, who was just then looking 
through the breakfast-room window at the tops of the 
trees in the Myers Wood; and _ he involuntarily 
wondered whether his host’s “ difficult and delicate 
matter” had any connection with what he had seen 
that morning, though how it could be so he did not 
tryto imagine. Mr. Stanton had rightly credited him 
with a cool, business-like head, and Alwyn dismissed 
from his mind for the moment the mystery surround- 
ing Bernard’s visit to the wood, and expected nothing 
more knotty than a complication in Stanton's 
accounts, knowing from his experience in general, and 
his knowledge of his uncle in particular, that country 
gentlemen were not always efficient accountants. 

“It is too bad to bother Alwyn with business now 
he has come here for rest,” said Anne. She looked 
radiant as she sat in the September sunshine, with 
her golden hair in short curls over her forehead, and 
her thin, intellectual face aglow with health. 

‘‘ Not at all,” said Pelham, his tell-tale face showing 
that he was grateful to his advocate though he did 
not need her intercession. ; 

“I admit it,” Mr. Stanton replied, ‘‘ but the case 
is urgent. Delay would be unjust, and probably lead 
to worse complications.” Anne looked across at her 
father, as if to ask what he meant, but she never 
bothered him with questions about his business 
matters. She rang the bell to summon the servants 
to prayers, though it must be confessed her thoughts 
were more curious than devout while her father read 
a selection from the ‘order for morning prayer 
throughout the year.” 

‘“‘T must begin,” he said, when the two were 
comfortably seated on either side of the study fire, 
“by telling you that Dubarry is treasurer of all our 
charity funds, and that in the course of the year, large 
sums of money pass through his hands. He hunts 
and shoots a good deal, as you know, and when 
Bernard settled here—what is the matter?” Alwyn 
started suddenly, and dropped his cigar on the hearth- 
rug. 

“It is nothing,” he said quietly; “I burnt my 
finger with my cigar.” 

‘*Well, the Doctor soon found Bernard useful in 
many ways, and got him to help him with his 
accounts, and especially his charity accounts. Du- 
barry has nine hundred a year besides his wife’s 
income; but I am afraid he spends it all—in fact, 
Cunningham says he spends more than he gets.” 

‘¢ What is his wife’s income ?”’ 

** About three hundred a year.” 

‘“* Twelve hundred—and he lives, I should think, at 
the rate of two thousand.” 

Stanton nodded acquiescence, but made no com- 
ment. He held the clergy in that old-fashioned 
reverence, which, for good or evil, is fast dying out, 
and would rather have heard of Dr. Dubarry’s death 
than been a witness of his dishonour. 

‘* Bernard has kept his accounts for the last four 
years,” he went on, “‘ and Cunningham suggested to 
me that as trustees of the charities, we ought to 
examine and certify the books.” 

“You do it annually, I suppose ?” 





‘‘ Well, we ought to do that, but the thing has run 
on for the last two or three years. I have the books 
before me now, and I want you to help me; you are 
such a good man of business, Alwyn.” 

Pelham smoked in silence for a few minutes, and 
looked into the fire. Being late in September, a fire 
in the morning was pleasant. 

“Uncle, I hope there is nothing wrong with these 
accounts?” He spoke quickly, and rose and began 
to pace the room. 

“Well, I am afraid there is—I know there is.” 
Pelham stopped, and looked full at his companion. 

“* You know there is ?” 

“Yes, and I want you to help me to trace the 
culprit.” 

‘* The culprit! Are you sure there is a culprit?” 
‘‘T amas sure as I can be without help. I dare 
not call in Cunningham till I know the truth from an 
independent source. He has hinted, often that the 
Rector was spending other people’s money.” He 
had spoken firmly enough till now, but his voice 
trembled just a little when he spoke again. “I am 
told he is spending the charity monies, but I will 
never believe it—never !” 

Alwyn walked to the window before he asked his 
next question, and kept his face steadfastly turned 
away from Stanton. He stood for some minutes, 
hardly daring to ask it. 

‘* Are Bernard's books all straight ?” 

‘‘ That is where my difficulty lies. It rests between 
him and Dubarry. One of the two is guilty, beyond 
a doubt.” 

Pelham turned from the window and walked slowly 
to the table. 

‘* Which is it 2” He spoke slowly and with evident 
agitation. His hands shookas he leaned on the table 
and looked in Stanton’s face for his reply. 

‘‘T know which of the two I believe to be wrong, 
You shall judge for yourself, Alwyn.” 

‘‘ What is the amount ?” 

«‘T make it considerably over three hundred pounds, 
nearer four hundred than three.” 

Alwyn sat down, with his head on his hands, and 
thought. After five minutes’ silence he said. 

‘‘ Which is Bernard's book ?” 

“This, and these are the receipts he gave for the 
monies received by him. The Hall meadow is rented 
from the Grammar School trustees by Holmes, and 
the Chalvey meadow by Greenwood; Kingswood 
rents the Fish Pools field. Here are Bernard’s receipts 
to them for their rent for the last four years. I 
thought it best to have them.” 

Alwyn sat for an hour, and went over the two books; 
Bernard's showing the moneys collected by him, 
added up atintervals, and each total initialled *“ E. 
D.,” meaning ‘‘ Edward Dubarry,” and the Rector’s 
book showing his receipts from Bernard. The Rector’s 
totals for three years showed three hundred and sixty 
pounds less than the amounts initialled in Bernard's 
book. Three times he went over the figures, to be 
certain there was no error in his addition, and each 
time with the same result. 

‘‘ Perhaps the Doctor has omitted to make some of 
the entries in his book. What has he to sty about 
it?” 

“He was here yesterday. He states emphatically 
that some of the initials were not written by him,” 

“Then he charges Bernard with—” 

‘* Forgery.” 

‘*Good God!” He dropped his pen and leaned 
back in his chair, his face almost as white as the 
paper before him. ‘It is false!” 

‘‘T think not,” and Charles Stanton spoke with the 
quietness of suppressed feeling which told that his 
mind was fully made up on the point.” 





(To be continued.) 
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CONCERTS. 


A very successful concert was given by Miss 
Melville under the auspices of the Kyrle Society at the 
Royal Free Hospital, Gray’s Inn Road, on Tuesday, 
Dec. 19, 1882. The programme consisted of well- 





known classical and modern popular songs, with two | 


pianoforte solos by Mdme. Oswald. 

Brading I1.W.—-On Jan. 1oth the Brading Choral 
Society gave an evening concert, when Mendelssohn's 
Lobgesang (Hymn of Praise) was performed with a 
band and chorus numbering about sixty. The soloists 
were Miss Burt, soprano; Miss C. Laffy, contralto ; 
Mr. Stribling and Mr. Wheeler, tenors. ‘The first 
part consisted of miscellaneous pieces, and was opened 
by the new Overture “ Les Etoiles qui Filent,” com- 
posed by Mr. Bunn the leader of the band. The 
performance was a_ great success and highly appre- 
ciated by the audience. 

Miss Annie Glen gave her first evening concert at 
Steinway Hall on Thursday, 25th ult. ‘The pro- 
gramme was as follows:—Duet, Pianoforte and 
Violoncello, ‘* Introduction and Polonaise” (Chopin), 
Mr. Harvey Lihr and Mr. W. E. Whitehouse ; Song, 
“Ring out, wild bells” (Gounod), Mr. Bicknell 
Young ; Song, ‘ Standchen” (Schubert) and “ Lebe- 
wohl” (Bache), Miss Annie Glen; Solos, Piano- 
forte, ‘* Berceuse, Op. 57 (Chopin), and ‘ Etude sur 
les fausses notes” (Rubinstein), Miss Adelaide Thomas; 
Song, ‘When the moon is brightly shining” 
(Molique), Mr. Redfern Hollins; New Song, 
‘Hope my darling” (Behrend), Madame Enriquez ; 
New Song, ‘Only once more” (Frank L. Moir), 
Mr. Frank L. Moir; Solo, Violoncello, ‘ Caprice” 
(Emile Dunkler), Mr. W. E. Whitehouse; Duet, 
‘La nuit en deployant ses ailes” (Lalla Roukh) 
(Felicien David), (First time in London), Miss 
Annie Glen and Mr. Redfern Hollins; Duet for two 
Pianofortes, “ Impromptu,” Op. 66 (Schumann's 
Manfred), (Reinecke), Miss Thomasand Miss Adelaide 
Thomas; Song, ‘‘ When passion’s trance” (M. V. 
White), Mr. Bicknell Young; Song, “ Alla stella 
confidente"’ (Robaudi), Miss Annie Glen ; (Violon- 
cello obbligato, Mr. E. Whitehouse) ; Song, ‘‘ Best of 
all’ (Frank L. Moir), Mr. Redfern Hollins; Duet, 
Pianoforte, ‘* Fantaisie sur Carmen,” (Faning—Luhr), 
Mr. Eaton Faning and Mr. Harvey Lihr; Scotch 
Ballad, ‘* Angus McDonald” (Roeckel), Madame 
Enriquez; Song, ‘‘ Leaving yet loving’’ (Marzials), 
Mr. Frank L. Moir; Scotch Ballad, ‘* My heart is 
sair,”” Miss Annie Glen; Scotch Ballad, ‘Jessie the 
flow’r o' Dumblane,” Mr. Redfern Hollins. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
I’rederick Helmore’s Method of Singing Music from 
Notes. ‘Two Parts. London: Masters and Co. 


The instruction here given is sound and easily 
progressive. We look with satisfaction on the mul- 
tiplication of vocal musical literature, as after all that 
can be said of the beauties of instrumental harmony, 
part singing will always remain pre-eminent for 
feeling and power of expression. The work before 
us contains many interesting glees, duets, trios, &c., 
introduced in fitting places, and also an excellent 
catechism on elementary knowledge. 





The Collegiate and School Sight-singing Manual. 
The Collegiate and School Elements of Music. 
London: Patey and Willis. 

Two well-known and appreciated instruction books, 
the Sight-singing Manual having reached its eighty- 
eighth edition, a success which has been thoroughly 
deserved. ‘The Elements of Music should be in the 
hands of every student, and as it is published at the 


| 
} 





small price of one shilling, its cost will not be an 
obstacle. There are lined music pages at the end for 


| exercises. 





Water and its Teachings. By C. Lioyp Moraan, 
F.G.S., &c. London: Edward Stanford. 


Although this little work is intended for use in 
schools, it need not be beneath the notice of the older 
scholars of nature’s marvels. Many will consider that 
they have heard all that is to be told about so common 
an element as water; but we think a perusal of this 
work will teach them otherwise. Its sound logic and 
suggestiveness render it very instructive reading. The 
work is divided into short and numbered paragraphs, 
a handy arrangement for school use. 





Musical Facts, Essential to Success in Examination. 
Compiled by A. M. Browne. London: Robert 
Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street. 


Harassed students will welcome this little compila- 
tion as a labour-saving arrangement. The catechism 
form is adopted, which experience has proved to be 
the best mode of conveying elementary instruction. 
No answer exceeds six lines, and the majority are 
compressed into one. The subjects referred to, com- 
prise oratorio, a description of its component parts, 
composers of oratorio ; opera, madrigals, glees, fugues, 
&c., and an enumeration of the masters who flourished 
in the various musical periods. Mr. Browne’s idea 
is a most happy one, and as his work is published at 
the small sum of sixpence we predict for it a large 
sale. 








Something About a Well, with more of our Dogs. 
By the late Jonn Brown, M.D. Edinburgh: 
David Douglas. 


No one can speak with greater grace in behalf of 
dumb animals than their staunch friend and benefactor, 
the late Dr. Brown. ‘The introductory chapter of 
this pamphlet of 23 pages is about a well which the 
author knew when he was a boy, and which was 
through life an emblem to him of many things. He 
says :—‘‘ Pray you have a heart like this well, full, 
deep, clear, unchangeable, with truth at the bottom ; 
and a merry dancing elf there too, dancing to himself, 
ever wealthy with the treasure of his own exceeding 
pleasure.” The gossipping stories the Doctor has to 
tell of his dogs are very amusing and illustrate the 
wonderful intelligence of the canine species—that 
related of the dog Nipper in the “ Plea for a Dog’s 
Home” is pathetic to a degree. A kindly spirit 
towards dumb animals is much to be cultivated and 
desired—the man who would illtreat a horse or a dog 
is unworthy of the name; and like him who hath not 
music in his soul is a fit object of distrust. 





The Antiquarian Magazine and _ Bibliographer. 
Edited by Henry Watrorp, M.A. London: 
W. Reeves. 


The January number is of great general interest. 
A valuable paper is contributed by Mr. R. C. Hope, 
as to an unique MS. collection of Ancient Church 
Music in the library of the old college of Peter- 
house at Cambridge. We here quote as much of the 
article as our space will permit :— 


The collection consists of two incomplete sets of part books, The 
first set comprises four small folio volumes, viz., part books of the 
Medius and Bassus Cantoris, Contra-T’enor, and Bassus Decani. In 
1856, when the Rev. John Jebb drew up his excellent index of this col- 
lection (which index has, I fear, been lost or inislaid), he spoke of these 
books as being in the binding of the age of Charles I. in black leather, and 
with the college arms and the designation of the several parts genres 
upon the sides. They must, however, have been since rebound, for they 
are now clothed in brown boards, without the college arms on them. 





| ‘The second set is far more complete than its compeer, consisting of 
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seven volumes the same size as the first, and in the same kind of 
binding, viz., Medius, Tenor, and Bass Cantoris, Medius, Contra- 
Tenor, ‘Tenor, and Bassus Decani. 

Both sets appear to be collections of loose scraps of various dates, 
judging from the different sizes of the pages and quality of the paper, 
and the erasures of previous pagination, or, more correctly, foliation. 
They were most probably made up into velumes and indexed at the 
same time. 

Neither the handwriting nor the musical notation is of later date 
than the period immediately preceding the Great Rebellion ; on. the 
other hand, some of the pieces are coeval with the Reformation. ‘The 
indexes, though very systematic, are both defective and incorrect. 
Some of the compositions are by most distinguished men, almost 
unknown, and some of them have not been discovered anywhere 
else. 

It is probable that a choral service had been used by the society 
before and after the Reformation, in the aisle of the neighbouring 
church of Little St. Mary’s, which served for their chapel till 1632, 
and that some of the Latin documents, of ante-Reformation date, 
belonged to their choir, especially the four part-books of Latin 
services still preserved at Peterhouse; but whether the choir was kept 
up after the Reformation or not, at all events it would seem at least 
to have been reinforced on the building of the chapel in 1632, under 
the auspices of Dr. Wren, and that he and Bishop Cosin collected 
materials for the service from the contemporary composers at Cam- 
bridge and elsewhere. ‘This is consisten® with a passage in Fuller's 
“History of the University of Cambridge,” who writes, under the 
date of 1633-4: 

«Now began the university to be much beautified in buildings, 
every college either casting off its skin, with the snake, or renewing 
its bill, like the eagle; having their courts, or, at least, their fronts 
and gatehouses, repainted and adorned. But the greatest alteration 
was in their chapels, most of them being graced with the accession 
of organs,” 

We know also from other sources that Bishop Cosin wasa great 
promoter of the choral service at Durham. 

If this view be correct, the black-letter Prayer-book above men- 
tioned may be considered as a guide to the idea which so eminent a 
Ritualist as Bishop Cosin entertained as to the requirements of the 
full choral system, Still it appears very doubtful whether this volume 
was ever actually employed in the services of the chapel. It contains 
only one choral part, it does not appear that the set was ever completed ; 
there are some parts evidently unfinished, and there are glaring errors 
in the wording of the Sanctus and the versicles preceding, which 
Dr. Cosin surely would never have allowed to be perpetuated, had the 
volume even been publicly brought before his notice. 








Opuscula Fidicularum. ‘The Ancestry of the Violin. 
By Epwarp Heron ALLEN. London: Privately 
printed. 


One of the branch societies of the Freemasons is 
known by the quaint title of ‘“‘The Sette of Odd 
Volumes,” and the election of a new member was 
the occasion which called forth this address by 
Brother Allen, and the account is more scientific and 
exhaustive than might have been expected. The 
origin of the violin is identified with that of the 
Welsh crwth. The writer has some instructive 
remarks to offer and deserves attention. 








The Rules of Counterpoint. For the use of Students. 
By W. S. Rocxstro. London: Robert Cocks 
& Co. 


Mr. Rockstro brings much experience to the task 
he has here performed, with the result of producing a 
text-book of the greatest use to students of counter- 
point. The subject is fully treated and clearly stated, 
every step being illustrated by musical examples. 








Treatise on Choral Singing. By Dr. Franz Wuvutt- 
NER. English copyright edition by ALBERT 
Spencet. London: Forsyth Brothers. 


The method adopted by Dr. Wiillner was very 
successful in Germany, and hence the translation into 
English. The author says that he will be gratified 
if his work should also be found of service in Eng- 
land, a country in which choral singing and the 
oratorio are so earnestly and so successfully studied. 
The work is suited for class use, and pupils following 
the directions given ought to make good progress. 
The assistance of a native Englishman in reading 
the proofs would have been desirable as several errors 
of orthography and a few grammatical slips have 
escaped notice. 








Third Annual Report of the Birmingham Musical 
Association. 


The report says that during the past season twenty- 
seven concerts were given in the Town Hall, at which 
the total attendance was 70,990, being an average of 
2,629 per concert. Many important works have been 
performed, and the prosperity of the society is suffi- 
cient to enable it to form a band and chorus. The 
financial state is satisfactory. It is reassuring to 
observe the success of so young an institution. 








Female Education from a Medical Point of View. 
By T.S.Crouston, M.D, Edinburgh: Macu- 
wen & Wallace. 


This is a reprint of two lectures delivered at the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, and treats of the 
present injurious system of forcing the mental im- 
provement of young girls at the expense of their 
physical development. It should be read by parents 
and others concerned in the welfare of their daughters. 





The Mechanism of the Human Voice. By Emin 
BEHNKE. London: J. Curwen & Sons, 


We have had the pleasure of speaking in favourable 
terms of this valuable work before ; its circulation has 
now reached the third edition, a fact testifying to 
accuracy of our first opinions and the appreciation of 
the musical public. The subject matter of the book 
is of vital importance to all vocalists and teachers of 
singing. 





NEW MUSIC, 


*« It is not alavays May.” Song. Music by A. H. Cox. 

A very pleasing setting of Longfellow’s ballad on the Spanish pro- 
verb No Hay pajaros en los nidos de antono, ‘There is plenty of scope 
for a good singer. 





Heloise. Caprice for the Pianoforte. By Witrrep Benpate. 
Fairly good, but lacks melody and is rather amorphous, 


« Sere Tints of Autumn.” Song. The Words translated from the 
German by M, A, Henperson. _ The Music composed by J, 
Matruews, 


A well-written song, tuneful and not difficult for either singer or 
accompanist, 


“The Old Street Organ.” Song. Words by Saran Louisa Moore, 
The Music by W, A. Biaxetey. 

The words are mediocre but the accompaniment is unique. The 
Composer has worked in the Marsellaise, a Waltz, and the Mariners’ 
Hymn, besides snatches of other well-known tunes with a pleasing 
result. ‘The composition is certainly clever. 


“The Waif.” Song. Words by H, Savite Ciarxe. Music by 
Attan Macsetu, 


Not a very original song. It has exasperating reminiscences of * Poor 
Mary Ann,” 





[Amos. & SuuTTLeworTi. | 


Sea Flowers, Morceau caractéristique, Pour piano, Par Gustave 
Lonce. 


A very difficult piece, possessing sufficient merit to make it worth 
the trouble of mastering. A capital exercise to put in the hands of an 
advanced pupil. 


Minuet and Gavotte in G. Composed for the Piano, By Hayon 
MEL Lor. 
Compositions of moderate difficulty with pleasing melodies, 


The Saucy May. Sea Song. Written by Francis Amos, Music by 
Morton Exuiort. 


A lively and very pretty song, sure to obtain an encore wherever 
sung. 
Danse Pittoresque. Pour Piano, Par Percy G, Mocarrta, 

A captivating dance tune, not very difficult of execution, 


‘* At Anchor.” Song. Words by Eowarn Oxewroap, Musie by 
Opoarvo Baral, 

‘ The subject is of interest, but the music is like «*O where, O where 

is my little dog gone,” a little out of tune ; ‘so it is not likely to prove 

a very popular song. 

Le Mousquetaire, Esquisse. Pour piano, Par Pracipe Mawva. 


A well written composition displaying this composer‘s usnal good 
taste. 
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Rosert Cocxs & Co. |} 
When life is young.” Song. Written by Oxiver Brann, The 
music composed by P, Von Tucoiner. 
A fairly good song. 
Faust (C. Gounod). Fantaisie brillante. Pour piano, Par Grorce 
F. West. 
A very effective composition in parts of considerable difficulty. ‘The 
theme is well worked out. 
Bygones. Song. Written and composed by G, Currton Bincuam. 


“. song of a pathetic nature—the words and music so well fitted to 
each other as to form one of the best songs we have had before us for 
months ‘ 





{ Messrs. Fores, } 
The Farewell Caress. Words by Grorce P, B, Fores. The music 
by Miss Nexsie Fores, 
here is the stamp of merit on this song—the melody is pure and 


flowing with nothing exaggerated, We can recommend it as par 
excellence a drawing-room piece. 


(F. Pitman. ] 
Tavo Andantes in F,and G, for the Organ. By Eowin Atiwricnt. 
‘These compositions are of a staid, yet pleasing character, and would 
make excellent opening voluntaries, The pedal work is not difficult, 





S. Spracue & Co.} 
« Victorious.” Composed by W. C. Levey. Written by Epwarp 
Oxenrorp. 


Will make a good Music-hall song. It contains nothing, however, 
to deserve the attention of the cultured musician, 
A Last Good-night. Song composed by Wauter Wescue. 

This song contains some telling passages all the more effective for 
coming unexpectedly, “Ihe accompaniment is very suitable and well 
arranged, 





ACADEMICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tanity Coutzce, Lonpon. 
DIPLOMAS. 
At the recent Examinations for Diplomas and iin satel Certi- 
ficates in Music, the following satisfied the Examiners, 
LICENTIATES IN MUSIC. 
None passed. 
Associates 1s Music (in alphabetical order.) 
Barry, William Henry Tunbridge Wells, 


Bruton, Ernest .. ee .. Bristol. 
Butt, William James De sacle a .. Brighton, 
Chapman, ‘Thomas James ee +» Margate. 
Draper, Albert Lester .. ee -. Southwick. 
Eveleigh, William G, ee .. Guildford. 
Furse Alfred as ee .. Trinity College, London. 
Gale, Clement Rowland... ws -. Caterham. 
Hagyer, Emily .. és a -. ‘Trinity College, London, 
Hunt, Davis ee .. Brampton. 
Jackson, Lucy Eltnor Hatchett ee -. Oxford. 
Mansfield, Orlando Angustine .. «» Warminster, 
Marshall, Florence a o* +» Loughborough, 
Ullett, Charlotte Jane .. oe «+ London. 
Westwicke, Maggie 9 ee +» Southampton. 
Wood, Arthur Rawlinson ee Caterham Valley. 


Stupents 1n Music (in alphabetical order.) 
Crowe, Frederic J. W. .. os .. Wells. 


Harding, Egerton Barnardiston .. .. ‘Trinity College, London, 
Hibbett, Arthur .. ne oe .. Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Pogson, Francis .. os ae -. Trinity College, London, 
Scoones, Jessie ee «. Canterbury. 
Williams, Walter Robert ee -. Crewe. 
MATRICULATION, 
Honours Section (in order of merit.) 
Williams, Walter Robert ee ee Crewe. 
Kendall, Charles Herbert ee -. London, 
‘Tindall, Eva ae ° ee .. Barrow in Furness. 
” Pass SECTION. 

Taylor, Thomas Knox .. .. London. 
Crowe, Frederic Joseph W illiam oo Wells, 
Pratt, Robert William .. ee «+ Guildford. 
*Bird, Jane Trotter aos .. Berwick-on-Tweed. 


SPECIAL c ERTIFICATES, 
Harmony, Crass I. (in order of merit.) 
Baxter, Frederick Nathaniel  .. «+ Tetbury. 


Cunningham, Ada Louise ee .. Loughton, 
Strettell, Harriet Agnes .. ee «+ Guildford. 
‘Tallant, Catherine Alice .. -» Guilsborough. 


Harmony. Crass i, (In order of merit). 
Edger, Lelia ee ee es .. Trinity College, London, 
Payne, Louisa... ee oe +» Guildford. 
Shelford, Charles .. ee oe -. Brackley, 
Counterroint, Crass Il, 
Wells, Mary ee «-» Hinckley, 
"WwW rorked only French paper. 





NOTES. 


Her Royal Highness Princess Christian, has been graciously pleased 
to accept a'copy of ** Growth and Cultivation of the Voice,” by Madame 
St. Germaine, professor of singing at the Crystal Palace and Guildhall 
Schools, 

Mr. F. Kingsbury has been appointed to a professorship of singing 
at the Blackheath Conservatoire of Music. 

The most lavish of all the Christmas numbers issued by American 
musical papers, was Mr. Freund’s Music and Drama. ‘Vhe number 
consisted of forty-eight pages profusely illustrated. When Mr. Freund 
does a thing he does it handsomely, and the envious taunts as to 
“where the money comes from?” made by rival journals do not 
affect the fact. 

Messrs. Vuttick and Simpson sold some valuable old violins, in 
December last ; including a Stainer, Amati, and some old Strad copies. 
Their catalogue also included some valuable ‘Tourte and Dodd bows. 

Mr, R. Oakley has written a pamphlet on the Alexandra Palace, 
and what to do with it. He proposes that a joint stock company of 
teetotallers should purchase the freehold, the money to be raised by 
small subscriptions, and that the establishment should be conducted on 
temperance principles and made the head-quarters of the teetotal body. 
‘The writer endeavours to prove how the affair could be made to pay. 

We have before us the new catalogue for 1883 of the celebrated 
Milan house of Ricordi. It is tastefully printed and prettily illustrated 
with coloured prints. ‘The copious list of publications gives a good 
general idea of how musical matters are progressing in Italy. 

The Publisher's Circular issued by Messrs. Sampson, Low and Co. 
gives the usual annual Analytical table of books published. The 
following remarks are curious and instructive. ‘‘'The extraordinary 
activity which prevails in the departments of Jonrnalism and of 
Periodical Literature must make itself felt in the shape of inroads upon 
the time of readers of books, It is not surprising, therefore, that one 
should have to notice a pause, as it were, in the growth of figures 
which one has been accustomed to regard as necessarily on the increase. 
Indeed, there actually is, it would appear, a very slight falling off in the 
production of books proper during 1882. ‘There is no standing out 
against the statistics as we find them ; but, considering the variety and 
extent of the rival demands upon attention, the real wonder is that the 
effect is not more marked, As matters are, it isnot improbable that 
the real value of the literary works of 1882, whether viewed from an 
intellectaal, or from a material standpoint, is superior to that of its 
forerunners,” 

With the sanction and approval of Sir Frederick A, Gore Ouseley, 
Bart., and of Professor G. A. Macfarren, Mr. Ridley Prentice is pre- 
paring a work which aims at imparting to pianoforte students a know- 
ledge of Musical Form. It is entitled The Musician, a Guide for 
Pianoforte Students : Helps towards the hetter understanding and 
enjoyment of heautiful music; and its plan of combining the study of 
Musical Form with the ordinary pianoforte practice is, we believe, 
entirely original. ‘To this end analyses are given of a large number of 
well known pieces. ‘The First Grade, now on the eve of publication 
by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co., of Paternoster Row, accom- 
panies the student through a course of study calculated to last from one 
to two years, the works analysed being extremely easy, and suited for 
beginners, Five other grades are to follow, of which the second, now 
complete in MS., is in the printer’s hands. The work will doubtless 
prove a valuable and acceptable boon to pianoforte students, and we 
may add to professors also, as conducing toa more intelligeng and artistic 
method of study. 

The Academical Board of Trinity College, London, have awarded the 
gold medal annually offered for an essay on a musical subject to Miss 
Melloney Stephens of St. Leonard’s-on-Sea for her essay on “The Value 
to the Musician of a Knowledge of Modern Languages,” and the 
Musical History Prize of Two guineas to Miss. H. L. Elmes of 
Addlestone for her essay on ‘* Early Writers for the Pianoforte.” 











Royat Normat Cottece ror Tue Brinp, Uprrr Norwoop.—The 
annual Christmas Tree Festival was held at the College on Friday the 26th 
January, when the pupils performed Mendelssohn’s ‘“* Hymn of Praise ”’ 
in capital style, which evidenced careful training by the professors ; the 
duet, ‘* My song shall always be,” demanding special praise. Mr. W. 
H. Cummings sang ‘* We called through the darkness” with remark- 
able pathos. ‘The orchestral parts, transcribed for two performers on the 
organ by Dr. E. J. Hopkins, were ably played by Master Alfred Hollins 
and Mr. Fred Turner, special effects being obtained by the dexterous use 
of the three manuals by these gentlemen. Dr. Campbell, the Principal, 
stated that the College had risen from small beginnings to its present 
large sphere of usefulness, more than 130 pupils being now under his 
charge. There is still a heavy mortgage on the buildings, which the 
friends solicit aid in defraying. A Kindergarten school has been 
started in connection with the College, and numbers 30 pupils ; and this 
enables a commencement in musical studies to be made at a much earlier 
age than would otherwise be amend 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT “AND PILLS. —With the 
changing season it is prudent for all to rectify any ailment afflicting 
them ; but it is incumbent on the aged, suffering under ulcerations and similar 
debilitating causes, to have them removed, or worse consequences will follow. 
This Ointment is their remedy ; on its powers all may confidently rely ; it not 
simply puts their sores out of sight, but extirpates the sources of mischief, 
extracts the corroding poison, and stimulates nature to fill up the ulcer with 
sound, healthy granulations, that will abide through life. Under this treatment, 
bad legs soon become sound, scorbutic skins cast off their scales, and scrofulous 
scores cease to annoy. Such hope for the disease was unknown in former days, 
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RINITY COLLEGE DECENNIAL FUND. Further 
list of Subscriptions received up to January 25, 1883. 
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M. E. Gunnis ee ee ee ee es oe 00 38 
M. Gunnis oe eo oe oe o €0@ 
Per Annie Stewart. 
Annie Powle eo ea a es oe 00 6 
F. Chinery ee oe os oe ee oe a 28 
A. Clough ee en - oe ee a € 84 
Ss. A. Barratt * o. ee % ee ‘ - 0 3 0 
Per E. J. L. Stewart. 
E. L. Rose ‘ eo oa o ° oe wa @& @s 
N. Grime an ee ° ee 00 38 
G. Stewart ee oe ° e ee » 8s 
N. Gunnis oe os oe oe oe © 2 
J.C. ee oe ° o ee oa © OF 
£. Bi. Za ee es eo 010 
. ae ee 7 we o 0 0 1 
C. Phillips - os ee oe oe o 006 
Per Mary York 
Mr. York oe i is eo oe eis 
M. E. and A. Y, .. - oe oo ee os 01 0 
Mrs. Smales oe oe ee ee ee 0 0 6 
Cc. G. oe oe ee e oe ee os @ Ss 
R. and E. Sayer .. ee ee ee e- 0 0 6 
C. Clark .. a eo oe ee ee oe oo © 0 © 
Mr. Treadwell .. oy ee ee oe oa & ks 
Mr. M’Goingle . ee ee oe ee . a © 8S 
¥F. Mentone ee ee oe - O 010 
J. Lewis .. oe e ee ° - 002 
Mrs. Hughes eo oe ee ee > 00 3 
8 Little Straugers .. ee oe oe ee 00 2 
Miss Wadely ° ee ee oe oe oe 240 
J. H. Rogers on ee Ee “ oe on ee 
C. J. Collins + ee oe ee ee - eo 89 5 0 


Sixth Edition. Price 6d. (By post 64d.) 
UIDE to the LOCAL EXAMINATIONS in ELE- 
MENTARY MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE of TRINITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON. By Freperic Crakk, late Secretary to the College. Contains the 
set of four Examination Papers for December, 1881, with full Answers. Order 
the “Grey Guide.” : 
A. HAMMOND and Co., 5, Vigo Street, Regent Street. W. 
Third Edition. Price 6d. (By post 63d.) 
HE PINK GUIDE, by FREDERIC CLARE, late 
Secretary to the College. ‘‘A Guide to the Local Examinations in 
Instrumental and Vocal Music of Trinity College, London.” Contains the 
Official List of Selected Pieces and Studies. 
A. HAMMOND and Co., 5, Vigo Street, Regent Street, W. 


O SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every descrip- 
tion, also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month- 
single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—i Established 1794). 


TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers. 
Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 325, Oxford-street. Lon Ww 























‘VIOLIN STRINGS. ~ 
[ [RRGCALLED for durability, trueness, and tone. Three 
firsts, post free, for 13 stamps.—ALrHonss Cary, Manufacturer and 
eee of Musical instruments, Newbury, Berks. Illustrated list (90 pages) 
oriceéd y 
HOPIN’S PIANOFORTE WORKS and their proper In- 
terpretation: with Remarks on Fingering and Phrasing. A Course of 
Three Lectures, delivered at Varsovia, by JEAN KLECZYNSKI, The Knglish 
Translation is published, price, in Cloth Boards, 28, 6d. 


W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, Londons 











TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
CLASSES AND LECTURES. 


Students (professional and amateur) are received for a complete course of 
musical! training or fora single study. The following being a list of the subjects 
taught with namesfof Professors :— 

aumony.—Gordon Saunders, Mus.D., F. E. Gladstone, Mus.D., Baron 
Bodog Orczy, Humphrey J. Stark, Mus.B., C. W. Pearce, Mus. B. 

Countgreoint.—F. KE. Gladstone, Mus.D., H. J. Stark, Mus. b. 

Form anp OrcHuestration.—E. H. Turpin, L. Mus., T.C.L, 

Musicat Acoustics.—W. H. Stone, M.A., M.B., F.R.C.P. 

Pranororte.—Sir Julius Benedict, W. G. Cusins, Bradbury Turner, Mus. B., 
FE. Silas, Miss Alma Sanders, :Mra, Baskcomb, F. G. Cole, L.Mus., T.C.L., G. 
E. Bambridge, Baron Orczy, Ridley Prentice, George Mount. 

ENseMBLB PIANorortTK CLass.—Sir Julius Benedict. 

Orcan.—W. S, Hoyte, L. Mus.,T.C.L., W. Pinney, Mus,B., C. E. Willing, Frank 
H. Bradley. 

Harmonium.—King Hall. 

ExTRMeORANEOUS FuGur PrayinGc.—E. Silas. 

Figurep Bass Praying.—E. H, Turpin. 

SoLo Sixaine.—F. Schira, A, Visetti, J. C. Beuthin, J. H. Nappi, Wallace 
Wells, Miss Kate Steel, H. Regaldi, C. E. Willing. 

Viotin.—J. T. Carrodus, L. Szczepanowski. 

VioLoncELLO.—E. Woolhouse. 

Fivrr.—John Radcliff. 

Onor.—A. J. B. Dubrucq, W. M. Malsch. 

CrLaRiInet.—H. Lazarus. 

Harr,—John Cheshire. 

OxcugstTrRat Society.—George Mount. 

Musica. History.—E. H. Turpin. 

Sigurt Sineine.—W. G. W. Goodworth, L.Mus., T.C.L. 

CaoraL Socigry.— 

VocaL and AvuRAL PuystoLocy.— 

Cyorat Service Crass (ror Cirrey).—Rerv. the Warpey, Mus.b. 

*,* Classes have also been established in General Subjects for the benefit of 
Students of the College. 

The Fee for the Three Studies (say Pianoforte Singing and Harmony) is Five 
Guineas per Term, and the charge for a single subject ranges from Five 
Shillings upwards. 

For Sessivnal entries, of three Terms, the fees (which, however, may be paid in 
three instalments) are reduced. 

New Students are received at the commencement of each Term, and there are 
Three Terms in the year. 

The Half Term commeuces on February 26th, 1883. 

Both Male and Female Students are received, and there is no limit as to 
age. 
Students of the College are allowed to enter for any of the College Examina- 
tions at reduced fees, 

Prospectuses, Forms of Applications, and all particulars can be obtained, post 
free, by addressing the Secretary, Trinity College, London, W. 

By Order of the Academical Board, 


1*. CORBETT gives Lessons through Post in Harmony, 
: Counterpoint, Instrumentation, Form in Musical Composition, &c. Up- 
wards of seventy Pupils have passed Musical Examinations, including Mus. 
Bac., F.C.O., L.Mus., by competition; R.A.M. Locals, Society of Arts, &., &c. 
Pupils have also obtained the Gabriel and other Prizes. Address, Bridgnorth, Salop. 


Now Ready. Price Half-a-Crown, 
 _ COLLEGE, LONDON, CALENDAR, for the 

Academical Year, 1882-3 (Ninth Yearly Issue), includes particulars of the 
following :—List of Officers, Council, Professors and Lecturers, &c. ; Regulations 
for the Public Examinatlons for Diplomas and Certificates — and Local) in 
Music: Classes and Lectures; Prizes and Scholarships; E. ination Papers; 
to which are appended the Official Regulations for Degrees in Music and Preli- 
minary Art Examinations at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and London ; a List of 
Doctors and Bachelors in Music of the United Kingdom, and other information 
of General Interest to Musical Students. 

Sold by WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


4 ie MUSICAL DIRECTORY ANNUAL AND ALMA- 
NACK for 1883. (Thirty-first annual issue) is now ready, the publication 
having been unfortunately delayed by the fires at the printers, Messrs. Whiting 
& Co., on Dec. 12th, and Jan, 4th. Contents :—Lists of the Professors, Music 
Sellers &c. in the United Kingdom, Principal Concerts, and Classified Lists of 
the Copyright Music published during the year, &c., &c. 
RUDALL CARTE & CO., 23, Berners Street, London, W. 


JRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS requiring Teachers of the 
Pianoforte, Theory of Music, Vocal Music, &c., should apply to W. 
——. — Standard, and Orchestra and Choir Office, 185, Fleet Street, 
ndon, E.C. 


ECOND-HAND MUSIC CATALOGUE, in Three Parts, 

AtoH; HtoP,and P toZ nowready. Send 6 Stamps for Copy to Office of 

this Paper. eyh “es See OEMs BAS 

382 pages. Ready. Price 3s. 

EEVES’ MUSICAL DIRECTORY, (for 1883). Of the 

Music Trades and Professions of the United Kingdom. 
Price, 3s., Paper; or Cloth, 4s. 

W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 


OR SALE, COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, by Oetzmann and 
Plumb, full compass very little used, in splendid Solid Walnut case. 
Must be sold. Will take £13. Can be seen any time by arrangement.—J, H 
Lavender, Fonthill House, 308, Clapham Road, 8.W. 
Now Ready. 88 pages. Price One Shilling. 
RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON, LOCAL EXAMI- 
NATION REGISTER, for the Academical Year 1881-2, 

Coxtexts: Full Pass Lists of the Examinations in Elementary Musieal 
Knowledge, December, 1881, and June, 1882; and Local Examinations in In- 
strumental and Vocal Music, from July, 1881, to June, 1882—Lists of Local 
Secretaries throughout the United Kingdom and Abroad—List of Lostitutions 
in Union—Official List of selected Pieces—Winners of National 

W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 


RAMER’S EXTENSIVE CITY WAREROOMS, 40 to 46, 
Moorgate Street. New Grand and Cottage PIANOFORTES, in great 
variety, by Broadwood, Erard, Collard, and Cramer (also Cramer’s celebrated 
Pianettes), for sale, hire, and on Cramer’s Three-years’ Hire System. A large 
number of superior secondhand Pianofortes, ~All aed and American 
Organs, at very moderate prices. 
40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 




















, &e., &e. 





MERICAN ORGANS and HARMONIUMS at RE- 
DUCED PRICES for cash, or on Cramer's Three Years’ System, from one 
guinea per quarter ; also a good Pipe O with we diapason and principal of 
—s Cash 25 guineas.—J. B, C. ER & CO., 40 to 46 
treet, E.C. 


, Moorgate 
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82 ORCHESTRA, CHOIR, AND 


MUSICAL EDUCATION, 


[Fes. 1, 1883. 











MUSIC STRINGS. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVIER & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF ; 
STRINGS FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO, DOUBLE 
BASS, HARP, ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, &c., &c., 
HAVER ALWAYS IN STOCK THB LARGEST ABSORTMRET 


OF ANY HOUSE IN THE WORLD. 


All Kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner by powerful 
machines made on the best principle with all modern improvements. 


GOUNOD IN ENGLAND. In Two Vols. 
FRIENDSHIP AND BUSINESS. 5s. 3d., (by post 5s. 6d.) 
All the Music Sung and Composed by 
GEORGINA WELDON. 

MUSIC AND ART ASSOCIATION, 23a, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


SYDNEY SMITH’S 
FOUR NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 





8. d. 
LA MER CALME 5 “a Deuxiéme Barcarolle 4 0 
RIENZI (R. Wagner) +» Brilliant Fantasia 4 0 
ST. PAUL (Mendelssohn) oe oo -» Paraphrase 4 0 
UNE FETE A FONTAINEBLEAU .. Gavotte 4 0 


‘SYDNEY SMITH’S | 
THREE NEW PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
ADIEU... ae so - es ee 


I PIFFERARI .. ee oe 
LOHENGRIN (R. Wagner) 


s. d. 
Mélodie 5 0 
Musette 5 0O 
Grand Fantasia 6 0 


LONDON : 
EDWIN ASHDOWN, HANOVER SQUARE. 


IOLIN STRINGS to stand Concert Pitch. Five first 
(gut or silk) or two everlasting metallic strings sent free for thirteen 
stamps. Dean's Music Warehouse, 77, City Road, London, E.C. Established, 
1848. Price Lists sent free. 
Price One Shilling. 
( RGANS.—‘ Facts about Organs.’”—Guide to the Pur- 
chase of an Organ ; How to Order or Select one.—What will it Cost? By 


Dr. Hintox. Price 1s. 
W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street. 


THE TEETH, | 


MR, G. H. JONES, 


SU RGEON-DENTIST 


H4y2 obtained Prize Medals in London, Paris, Vienna, 

Berlin, New York, and in every other Exhibition where they have been 
shown, and his PAINLESS SYSTEM, to which reference is made in the ac- 
companying testimonial, is protected by H.M.’s Royal Letters Patent in England, 
and the dental patents of Mr, G. H. ) ae are also extant in America, France, 
Helgium, and the Colonies. A Pamphlet, explanatory of this system, enclosed 
post free, and no charge is made for consultation —57, GREAT RUSSELL 
STREET, Opposite the British Museum, London. 

** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my artificial teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
painless dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to 


use my name : Hovcusxs, by appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
To G. H. Jones, Eaq.”’ , 


A. HAMMOND & CO. 


BEG respectfully to call the attention of the 

Musical Profession to their Catalogue of 
Pianoforte Pieces, including the most Popular 
Compositions of Gustav Lange, Ch. Neustedt, 
F. Behr, &c., all of which are EMINENTLY 
ADAPTED for teaching purposes; and to state 





that they open accounts, and forward parcels on. 


selection, on receipt of satisfactory References. 


~ 


Catalogues and Thematic Lists sent post free. 








A. HAMMOND & CO., 
5, VIGO STREET, LONDON, w, 





London : Printed by Swirr & Co., Newton Strect, High Holborn 





MANTEAUX NOIRS. Waltz . 
MANTEAUX NOIRS. Quadrille ee 
FRANCINE. Waltz a oe oe 
COQUETTERIEN. Polka oe oe 
OLD LOVE AND THE NEW. Waltz 


NOW READY. 1882-3, 


LLP LALA 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
Christmas Album of 


DANCE MUSIC. 


IN BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED COVER. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ConTENTS :-— 
P. Bucaosst. 
P. Bucarossi. 
WALDTEUFEL. 
.. Max Fruaguine. 
C. LowrHIan. 


LA FILLE DU TAMBOUR-MAJOR. Lancers C. H. Marriort. 
BOCCACIO. Waltz ied ee os »» Max Frua.tine. 


ALPINE. Schottische .. “ = 
CONNAUGHT. Polka .. a ae 
MOUSQUETAIRES. Galop ew ee ee 


J. 


.. C. H. Marriorr. 
.. C. H. Marriorr. 
Canto Zortt. 





B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 





MANTEAUX NOIRS. 


COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS. 


BY 


P. BUCALOSSI. 


WALTER PARRE AND HARRY PAULTON. 


wr 


COMPLETE VOCAL SCORE .. - ae 5s. nett. 
COMPLETE PIANO SCORE .. . 23.6d, ,, 

s. 
WALTZES. Illustrated Title .. P. Bucatosst.,.nett 2 0 
QUADRILLES. _,, Pe -» P.Bucatoss , 2 0 
LANCERS ee jun os .. P, Bucanosst. , 2 0 
POLKA o ve ee Warwick WituiuMs, , 2 0 
GALOP oe - w E.AvupiperT. ,, 2 0 


» 
m oo too’ 


a 


) 


13 
14 


21 


The following Vocal Numbers are published separately :— 
. THE COURT MAGNATE. Sung by Mr. Ff’. Leslie..nett 2 0 


. SIX MONTHS AGO, Sung by Miss St.John .. ,, 2 
. [NEVER COULD! Sung by Miss St. John ro i @ 
0 


3. AID ME, CUPID! Sung by Mr. H. Bracy.. a eat 


. THE HEART SIGHS EVER TO BE FREE. Sung 
by Miss 8t: John .. y ge oe a 
. LOVE IS NEVER BLIND. Duet. Sung by Miss 
St. John and Mr, H. Bracy és os es’ @ 0 
. ANITA IS BAD. Sung by Miss St. John .. re oe 


a ae 





FANTASIA ON THE POPULAR AIRS .. W. Kunz,.nett 2 0 


———— ——— 
. Published by Wrzu1am Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, London, 








LONDON: 











to be direeted to the Editorial Office, 186, Fleet Street, London. 





